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ABSTRACT 



During the growth of Reading Recovery in the United States, 
a growing body of research has accumulated. This publication seeks to clarify 
for teachers, administrators, parents, and policy makers the many facets and 
characteristics of this early intervention program in literacy. The first 
section, "A Review of Reading Recovery, " presents a brief description of the 
program, and provides explanations of program goals, teacher training and 
ongoing development, the research basis for the program, data collection and 
reporting procedures, the two positive outcomes of the intervention, and the 
importance of well -planned implementation. The second section, "Responses to 
Some Common Misconceptions, " addresses 6 issues that are frequently 
misunderstood or misinterpreted. The third section, "Review of Research and 
Evaluation Related to Reading Recovery, " presents both internal and 
independent studies that have reviewed or have investigated the program with 
regard to effectiveness and subsequent gains. The fourth section reviews and 
responds to program challenges that have appeared in both academic and 
general publications, while the fifth section invites stakeholders to 
collaborate on a shared goal- -to work together to provide literacy 
opportunities for all children. (Contains 90 notes and approximately 150 
references) . (NKA) 
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Documented by 20 years of research and evaluation , Reading Recovery 

• Provides a one-to-one tutoring program for first graders who are having 
extreme difficulty learning to read and write. 

• Provides an intensive, year-long teacher education program that involves 
analysis of behavior and teaching for expert decision making. 

• Provides ongoing professional development for teachers. 

• Provides intervention at a critical-time - before the cycle of failure begins. 

• Provides a safety net for low achieving children as a supplement to a good 
classroom program. 

• Provides short term intervention - 12 to 20 weeks. 

• Provides 30 minutes daily of extra instruction. 

• Provides reading, writing, and attention to letters, sounds, and words. 

• Provides children the chance to become independent readers and writers. 

• Provides an opportunity for accelerated progress. 

• Provides lessons in either English or Spanish, depending on the language of 
instruction in the classroom. 



Reading Recovery demonstrates that the world can be different. 

Typically, low achieving children are expected to make slow progress year after 
year, maintaining low achieving status throughout the grades. Reading Recovery 
demonstrates that with a different use of resources, the path of progress can be 
altered for most of these children. 



"When investing in Reading Recovery, the system has taken out an insurance 
policy to protect against future failure. If serving the lowest-achieving children, 
the program can provide increased assurance that grades 2 and above will have 
few, if any, nonreaders. The amount of investment depends on how much protec- 
tion the system needs and/or wants." 1 
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The growth of Reading 
Recovery in the United States has been 
remarkable, and the expansion contin- 
ues. A growing body of research has 
accumulated. Hundreds of articles 
have been published or disseminated. 
Reading Recovery stakeholders — 
teachers, administrators, parents, legis- 
lators and other policy makers -- are 
asking for explanations and clarifications 
of the many facets and characteristics of 
this early intervention program in litera- 
cy. In an attempt to respond to these 
requests, we are offering this docu- 
ment. 

In the first section, A Review 
of Reading Recovery, we present a 
brief description of the program. 
Explanations are then provided about 
(a) program goals, (b) teacher training 
and ongoing development, (c) the 
research basis for the program, (d) data 
collection and reporting procedures, (e) 
the two positive outcomes of the inter- 
vention. and (f) the importance of well- 
planned implementation. A final sec- 
tion addresses issues of program 
integrity. 

In section two. Responses to 
Some Common Misconceptions, we 
address issues that are frequently mis- 
understood or misinterpreted. Specific 
issues include (a) the relationship of 
Reading Recovery to classroom prac- 
tice. (b) the inclusion of specific 
instruction related to letter-sound rela- 
tionships and the alphabetic principle. 



(c) distinctions between Reading 
Recovery and classroom and group 
programs, (d) selection of children for 
service, (e) completion of 'full' pro- 
grams. and (0 the continued expansion 
of Reading Recovery in the United 
States. 

In section three, Review of 
Research and Evaluation Related to 
Reading Recovery, we present both 
internal and independent studies that 
have reviewed or investigated the pro- 
gram with regard to effectiveness and 
subsequent gains. In addition, we 
examine 1 3 years of replication data in 
the United States. 

In section four. Responses to 
Major Challenges, we review and 
respond to program challenges that 
have appeared in both academic and 
general publications. These include 
challenges related to (a) cost effective- 
ness. (b) impact on an age cohort. 

(c) changing the structure of schools. 

(d) rigor of the teacher training, and 

(e) educational priorities. 

In section five, we conclude 
with a final invitation to stakeholders to 
collaborate on a shared goal — to work 
together to provide literacy opportuni- 
ties for all children. 
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A REVIEW OF READING RECOVERY 



Reading Recovery is an early 
intervention program designed to assist 
the lowest achieving children in first 
grade who are having difficulty learning 
to read and write. Children meet indi- 
vidually with a specially trained teacher 
for 30 minutes each day for an average 
of 1 2 - 20 weeks. The goal is for the 
children to develop effective reading 
and writing strategies. During this 
relatively short-term intervention, these 
children make faster than average 
progress so that they can catch up with 
their peers and continue to work on 
their own within an average group 
setting in the regular classroom. 

Reading Recovery is also avail- 
able to children whose initial reading 
instruction is in Spanish. Descubriendo 
La Lectura (DLL), or Reading Recovery 
in Spanish, is now well established in a 
number of sites across the United 
States. Information within this publica- 
tion applies to Descubriendo La 
Lectura as well as to Reading Recovery. 

The key to the successful 
implementation of the program resides 
in the training model. The two-tiered 
process begins with an intensive series 
of post-masters graduate level courses 
for teacher leaders at a university train- 
ing center recognized by the North 
American Trainers Group. The teacher 
leader training model involves (a) a 
study of the program procedures that 
includes working daily with students 
across the course of a year; (b) an 
in-depth study of the theoretical foun- 
dations upon which the procedures are 



based; (c) comprehensive study of 
seminal and recent theories and 
research focusing on the reading and 
writing processes; (d) training in the 
process of working with adult learners; 
and (e) training in management and 
administrative services required to suc- 
cessfully implement the program. 
Following successful completion of the 
training year, teacher leaders return to 
their school districts to train teachers 
who will work with the lowest-achieving 
first-grade readers. 

Training at the second tier, or 
teacher training, is also a year-long 
commitment. Teachers enroll in a grad- 
uate level course taught by a certified 
teacher leader. Through clinical and 
peer-critiquing experiences, teachers 
learn to observe and describe student 
and teacher behaviors and develop 
skills in making moment-to-moment 
decisions to inform instruction. 

The research-based profession- 
al development courses for teachers 
and teacher leaders focus on analyzing 
children's reading and writing behaviors 
and relating those behaviors to more 
general theories of literacy and learn- 
ing. Teachers-in-training and teacher 
leaders-in-training build theoretical 
models of literacy learning that they use 
to guide their work with children. 
Through on-going required professional 
development classes, Reading Recovery 
teachers and teacher leaders continue 
to refine and further develop their skills 
to effectively teach children who are 
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“at risk” of failing to learn how to read 
and write. 

Reading Recovery is an effec- 
tive safety net within a comprehensive 
approach to solving education prob- 
lems. No classroom program in the 
first grade will be adeouate for all chil- 
dren. Each educational system has two 
problems to solve: (a) how to deliver 
good first instruction in literacy and (b) 
what kind of supplementary opportunity 
should be provided for children who 
are low achieving even in a good 
instructional program. 2 Acting as a 
safety net within a good instructional 
literacy program, Reading Recovery can 
be part of a strong, comprehensive 
approach to bring all students to 
literacy. 



Reading Recovery provides a 
window of opportunity for the lowest 
achieving children to accomplish the 
goal of literacy for all children. In this 
section, we discuss seven important 
realities that policy makers, administra- 
tors, and all educators need to know 
about Reading Recovery in order to 
accomplish this goal. 

— 7"] Reading Recovery has one 
clear goal: "...to dramati- 
cally reduce the number of learn- 
ers who have extreme 
difficulty with literacy learning 
and the cost of these learners to 
educational systems." 3 



l heading Recovery has 
one clear goal: "...to 
dramatically reduce 
the number of learn- 
ers who have extreme 
difficulty with litera- 
cy learning and the 
cost of these learners 
to educational 
systems. " 3 



Training for Reading Recovery professionals on three levels... 



TEACHERS 



• enables teachers in apprentice- 
ship for one year to learn to 
design a series of lessons 
tailored to the specific needs of 
an individual child and to make 
effective, moment-by-moment 
decisions. 

• supports effective teaching of the 
hardest-to-teach children. 

• provides a way for teachers to 
continue to study and learn and 
consult teacher leaders about 
children whose learning is 
puzzling. 



TEACHER LEADERS 



• provides for expert professionals 
called teacher leaders to train 
and support Reading Recovery 
teachers; advise on all aspects of 
delivery of the program in a 
school, a district, or a consor- 
tium of districts; and create 
understanding at all levels of the 
potential and limits of Reading 
Recovery. 

• creates teacher leaders who 
carry out local training pro- 
grams, support a local imple- 
mentation of Quality, and guide 
the instruction of the most 
difficult children. 



TRAINERS 



• provides a third level of leader- 
ship of university-based profes- 
sors as trainers who prepare the 
teacher leaders at university 
centers, advise about new devel- 
opments, and provide guidance 
on issues that may facilitate or 
impede the delivery of effective 
programs. 

• creates and maintains a trainer 
network that actively guides all 
Reading Recovery programs 
through any necessary adapta- 
tions and adjustments to the 
program that may need to occur 
over time as knowledge and 
society change. 



The training for Reading Recovery professionals acknowledges that at each level of training the roles of professionals, as 
well as their use of theory, are different. 4 
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Reading Recovery is 
an investment in the 
professional skills of 
teachers. '-;0v 



Reading Recovery addresses 
the needs of a particular group of stu- 
dents — those first graders who score 
lowest on measures of achievement in 
reading and writing. It helps the major- 
ity of those children work successfully 
in the classroom program. It is not 
designed to raise the overall achieve- 
ment of an age cohort but rather to 
reduce the numbers of children who 
are having extreme difficulty. It cannot 
guarantee progress in spite of unsatis- 
factory subsequent teaching, nor is it 
intended to be a model for changing 
classroom instruction. 



Reading Recovery is an 
investment in the profes- 
sional skills of teachers. 



If we can focus our energies on 
providing this generation of 
teachers with the kinds of 
knowledge and skills they need 
to help students succeed, we 
will have made an enormous 
contribution to America's 
future. s 

A recent large-scale study 
revealed that every additional dollar 
spent on raising teacher quality netted 
greater student achievement gains than 
did any other use of school resources . 6 
Few educational programs offer a more 
powerful teacher education process 
than Reading Recovery with a full aca- 
demic year of intensive training. 

The training of Reading 
Recovery teachers is provided by spe- 



cially trained Reading Recovery teacher 
leaders who have been prepared in a 
year-long residential program at a rec- 
ognized university training center. 
Teachers also train for an academic year 
while they work with children and fulfill 
other professional responsibilities. In 
the United States, graduate-level uni- 
versity credit is awarded for successful 
completion of the Reading Recovery 
teacher training program. Training con- 
tinues after the initial year, with a built- 
in renewal system to update teachers 
on new ways to be effective in their 
work . 7 

Reading Recovery training ses- 
sions involve extensive use of a one-way 
glass screen through which teachers 
watch each other work with children as 
they put their observations and analyses 
into words. In their conversations, they 
articulate their questions and dilemmas. 
The process challenges assumptions 
about children's learning; teachers think 
critically about the art of teaching. 

They "need to become more flexible 
and tentative, to observe constantly and 
alter their assumptions in line with what 
they record as children work. They 
need to challenge their own thinking 
continually .” 8 

Reading Recovery teachers 
learn to make teaching decisions "on 
the run” while teaching. Research on 
Reading Recovery teaching 9 indicates 
that Reading Recovery teachers seem 
to know “just what to do" in response 
to individual children. No time is 
wasted because the teacher is working 




from what the child knows and finding 
powerful examples that will help these 
initially struggling learners make leaps 
in learning. 

The key is extensive, rigorous 
training that allows the teacher to 
develop a repertoire of actions and 
decisions and then to adjust each 
child's program to help make the most 
of her or his knowledge base and 
strengths. Clay 0 cites educator 
Pearson's comments about the implica- 
tions of teacher education in Reading 
Recovery: 

Reading Recovery has managed 
to operationalize that vague 
notion that teachers ought to 
reflect on their own practice. 

That behind the glass play by 
play analysis and the collegial 
debriefing with the teacher after 
her teaching session represent 
some of the best teacher 
education I have witnessed in 
my 28year history in the field. 

A body of research" indicates 
that Reading Recovery teacher training 
has a powerful and long lasting impact 
on the teachers who participate. The 
skills and knowledge teachers develop 
in Reading Recovery contribute to their 
ongoing learning and result in an 
impact on children across time. There 
is at least anecdotal evidence that these 
learnings also influence their work in 
other settings. 

There is also evidence that the 
communication between Reading 
Recovery teachers and classroom 



teachers supports literacy teaching in a 
school. In a change study, 12 classroom 
teachers cited the benefits of collabo- 
rating about individual children with a 
knowledgeable colleague. The invest- 
ment in the professional skills of 
Reading Recovery teachers, then, 
appears to go beyond their work with 
individual children. 



~ r - 1 Reading Recovery is a 
_ I research-based approach to 
helping children who are the 
lowest achievers. 



Reading Recovery has a strong 
research base. The structure and 
design of the program are consistent 
with a large body of substantial research 
on how children learn to read and 
write. In addition, empirical studies 
have been conducted on the outcomes 
of the program itself. 

° Reading Recovery is based 
on the best of current 
knowledge about how 
children become literate. 



Reading Recovery is' 
a research-based 
approach to helping 
children who are the 
lowest achievers. 



Reading Recovery has its roots 
in Marie Clay's studies of young chil- 
dren’s reading and writing behaviors in 
the 1960s. 13 Clay’s basic research in 
classrooms and clinics, along with 
intensive studies in other disciplines, 
became available in the United States 
through academic publications in the 
1970s. Clay also designed and tested 
observation techniques that have been 
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widely used by classroom teachers and 
researchers. These instruments com- 
prise An Observation Survey of 
Early Literacy Achievement . M 

Clay’s observation instruments 
are useful for classroom teachers, read- 
ing teachers, evaluators, and 
researchers because of their sound 
measurement Qualities. All of the tasks 
were developed in research studies. 
They have the Qualities of sound 
assessment instruments checked for 
reliability, validity, and discrimination 
indices. This work has led to research 
by others in the United States, IS 
Australia, and England. 16 A unique fea- 
ture of Reading Recovery is that every 
teacher, every day, records the detail of 
every lesson with every child. Similar 
teacher observations provide sound 
research data for inspection and analy- 
sis of the changes that occur as individ- 
uals work through their series of 
lessons. 

A second research program was 
undertaken by Clay to explore this 
Question: “What is possible when we 
change the design and delivery of tradi- 
tional education for the children that 
teachers find hard to teach?” 17 A num- 
ber of studies explored this Question, 
beginning with the development project 
in 1976 and followed by field trials, fol- 
low-up studies, replication studies, 
analyses of lesson content, monitoring 
studies, and subgroup studies. 18 The 
Ministry of Education has monitored 
the New Zealand program nationally 
since 1 984. 15 



Therefore, Reading Recovery is 
built on a foundation of more than 30 
years of research about how young low- 
achieving children take on the process 
of reading and writing. Because 
Reading Recovery is a dynamic pro- 
gram, it has changed in response to 
growth in understandings about how 
children learn to read and write while 
remaining grounded in a sound, well 
developed theory. For example, teach- 
ing for phonemic awareness and visual 
analysis were significant aspects of the 
program from its beginning. 

Differences in subsequent editions of 
the published materials for Reading 
Recovery training 20 continue to reveal 
refinements in the procedures as more 
research information becomes available. 

Change in Reading Recovery is 
a deliberate, careful, ongoing process 
based on continuous research.. Over 
the years, refinements in practice have 
been based on current research in lan- 
guage and literacy, learning and teach- 
ing as well as on research and evalua- 
tion directly related to the program. 

Changes in Reading Recovery 
practice are gradually assimilated 
through required, ongoing professional 
development at all levels of training. 

The implementation of programs and 
training courses for professionals are 
constantly under scrutiny, with studies 
designed to test different models of 
delivery. Because of the dynamic 
nature of the underlying theory and its 
responsiveness to new knowledge aris- 
ing in related disciplines, as well as the 



ongoing evaluation of student out- 
comes and training schemes, elements 
of Reading Recovery are revised when 
appropriate. 

As knowledge changes around 
us, Reading Recovery professionals 
must continue to ask what new discus- 
sions of theory and research are rele- 
vant for a preventative approach to 
early intervention. One important 
example which supports that approach 
was provided by Vellutino and his col- 
leagues. 21 By comparing the cognitive 
abilities and experiential deficits of chil- 
dren who were easy and difficult to 
remediate, they were able to recom- 
mend that 

...to render a diagnosis of 
specific reading disability in the 
absence of early and labor- 
intensive remedial reading that 
has been tailored to a child's 
individual learning needs is. at 
best, a hazardous and dubious 
enterprise... 22 

Reading Recovery professionals 
have contributed to the advance of 
understanding by their contributions to 
research projects as diverse as applying 
Yygotskyan theory to early literacy 
instruction (Hobsbaum, Peters. & Sylva 
on tutoring early writing) 23 and school 
improvement (Hill. Rowe. & Crevola on 
providing a safety net for children with 
difficulties in a thrust to provide 
improved classroom instruction). 24 

• Research on Reading 
Recovery is ongoing. 



In the United States and other 
countries, researchers continue to 
examine different Questions and to 
design and conduct studies that inform 
the teaching and implementation of 
Reading Recovery. 25 For example, U.S. 
researchers have implemented empirical 
studies that compare Reading Recovery 
with other approaches, as well as Quali- 
tative studies probing aspects of teach- 
ing, learning, and implementation. 
Notable studies are included in Section 
3 and in the list of references. 

. I Reading Recovery teacher 
— J leaders and administrators 
at every site systematically 
collect and report data on every 
child to a central national 
evaluation center. 



Reading Recovery 
teacher leaders and 
administrators at 
every site systemati- 
cally collect and 
report data on every 
child to a central 
national evaluation 
center. 



"Replication is important in all 
sciences because it is through replica- 
tion that scientists verify research 
results.” 26 Reading Recovery replicates 
its effect at the level of individual sub- 
jects. and the same results are achieved 
again and again with different children, 
different teachers, and in different 
places. Altogether, if a result is seen 
consistently across time and across 
locations, we can predict with some 
confidence that the results will occur. 
Hiebert, who was critical of initial 
Reading Recovery research and evalua- 
tion studies, has stated that "...a high 
percentage of Reading Recovery tutees 
can orally read at least a first-grade text 
at the end of Grade I ... Once a pro- 
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gram is in place, there appears to be 
considerable fidelity in the results.” 27 
UniQue to Reading Recovery, 
evaluation data are collected on the 
implementation of the program for 
every child. By the end of the 1996- 
1997 school year, data had been 
reported to the National Data 
Evaluation Center (NDEC) for Reading 



Recovery as well as to the U.S. 
Department of Education on 436,249 
children. The more replications a pro- 
gram can document, the more reliable 
the results, and the more confidence 
researchers have in the procedures and 
interventions that produced those 
results. 28 



General procedures for data collection: 



I . In consultation with classroom 
teachers, the Reading Recovery 
teacher identifies individual stu- 
dents who need a check on 
performance, administers six 
assessments, and selects the 
lowest children: 

2. The Reading Recovery teacher 
fills out a computer scan form 
with vital data on each child and 
entry scores. 

3. The Reading Recovery teacher 
provides daily lessons to each 
child selected. 

4. As children exit the program, the 
Reading Recovery teacher 
records exit scores on the scan 
form. 

5 . As new children enter the pro- 
gram, each child's entry data are 
recorded on a new scan form. 

6. At the end of the first grade year, 
all children are again tested and 
their scores recorded on scan 
forms. 

7. A separate scan form is 
completed to report contextual 



variables for the Reading 
Recovery site. 

8. Scan forms are checked by 
district officials and sent to the 
National Data Evaluation Center 
(NDEC) for Reading Recovery. 
Scan forms report the end-of- 
year status of each child (for 
example, whether service was 
successfully discontinued 
because the child met perfor- 
mance criteria). 

9. Data are analyzed and 
aggregated at the National Data 
Evaluation Center for Reading 
Recovery. 

10. Results are sent back to each site 
so that local reports may incor- 
porate the information into their 
local decision making. 

I I . Each site reports local data to 
local officials, to university train- 
ing centers, and to appropriate 
, school officials and policy 
decision makers. 

12. A national report is prepared and 
published annually. 29 
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At ever y step of the process, data are do in the classroom (establishing 

checked and verified. validity). 

• Measures used in Reading 
Recovery 

Measures used in An 
Observation Survey of Early 
Literacy Achievement 30 and the 
Spanish version Instrumento de 
Observation de Logros 
de la Lecto-Escritura Initial 3 ' are 
used by classroom teachers and 
Reading Recovery teachers to inform 
their teaching. These measures provide 
a reliable and valid way to assess young 
children's literacy knowledge and to 
detect evidence of progress in the early 
stages of literacy learning. 

The Survey is comprised of six 
literacy tasks with established validity 
and reliability (see An Observation 
Survey of Early Literacy 
Achievement). The neutral observer 
records exactly what a child does on 
each reading or writing task with appro- 
priate coding categories. The survey 
tasks have four characteristics in 
common with good measurement 
instruments. They provide 

• a standard task 

• a standard way of administering 
the task 

• ways of knowing when we can rely on 
observations and make, reliable 
comparisons 

• a task that is like a "real world” task, 
relating to what the child is likely to 
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An Observation Survey of Early Literacy Achievement 

Measures in An Observation Survey of Early Literacy Achievement are listed below, with information 
on reliability provided in Endnotes. Measures in Spanish vary only in the number of items for some tasks. 

1. Letter Identification 32 

Children are asked to identify 54 characters, the upper and lower case standard letters as well as the print 
form of a and g. 

2. Word Test 33 

Children read a list of frequently occurring words. Three alternative lists are available for testing and retesting. 

3. Concepts About Print 34 

The examiner reads a short book and invites children to perform a variety of tasks to find out what the child 
has learned about the way spoken language is put into print. Two versions are available. Sand and Stones. 
The test reflects important concepts to be acquired by children in the' beginning stages of learning to read. 

As children move from nonreading to reading, changes occur in the scores on this measure. 

4. Writing Vocabulary 35 

Children are asked to write all of the words they can within a maximum 10-minute limit. Within guidelines for 
testing, examiners are permitted to prompt as needed. 

5. Hearing and Recording Sounds in Words 36 

The examiner reads a short sentence or two and asks the child to write the words. Children's scores represent 
every sound recorded accurately in this assessment of phonemic awareness and/or orthographic awareness.- 

6. Text Reading 37 

Children are asked to read a series of increasingly more difficult texts that they have not seen before. The 
tester provides a minimal, scripted introduction and records reading behaviors using a running record. The 
texts used for Reading Recovery testing in the U.S. are not used in instruction, nor were they created for 
Reading Recovery. Texts were drawn from established basal systems and have, over the years, been shown to 
be a stable measure of reading performance. Texts represent escalating gradients of difficulty. 

The criteria for a child's successful completion of a Reading Recovery program include the ability to read 
texts that have 

• long stretches of print with few pictures. 

• full pages of print without pictures. 

• complex story structures that reouire sophisticated ways of understanding. 

• complex ideas that reouire background knowledge to understand and interpret. 

• many multisyllable words. 

• new words to decode without help from illustrations. 

• some vocabulary words that are unfamiliar. 

The text reading measure is not an ectual interval scale; that is. there are smaller differences in the begin- 
ning levels than at upper levels. For beginning readers, it is necessary to look at the reader's progress in more 
detail. 



• Criteria and Process for 
Discontinuing Service to 
Children 

Reading Recovery provides 
one-to-one instruction until a child’s 
performance shows behavioral evidence 
that the extra help can be discontinued. 
Educators involved in the 
program often talk about the child 
being able to perform within average or 
above average levels in classroom liter- 
acy instruction, and that is true. In 
classrooms where the average text 
reading level is too low to support the 
child’s continued growth, discontinuing 
levels will need to be higher than the 
average. Therefore, there is another 
important criterion for discontinu- 
ing. The child must have a self- 
extending system for literacy. This 
means that the child is able to use a 
variety of flexible strategies for problem 
solving in reading and writing text. It is 
expected that the child will continue to 
improve in reading and writing skills 
and will learn from reading and writing 
in regular classroom instruction. 

Discontinuing Reading 
Recovery service is a carefully consid- 
ered decision that is collaboratively 
made by the classroom teacher, the 
Reading Recovery teacher, and other 
members of a Reading Recovery team. 
In schools, the team typically includes 
the building administrator, Reading 
Recovery teacher, classroom teachers, 
and others. The team communicates 



At the time of discontin- 
uing, a systematic pro- 
cess is followed: 

1 . Through consultation 
between the classroom 
teacher and the Reading 
Recovery teacher, the child 
is recognized as performing 
successfully in the class- 
room. The child is able to 
read and write within 
expected average ranges or 
a little above average at 
that point of time in the 
school year. 

2. A trained assessor, someone 
different from the Reading 
Recovery teacher who has 
been working with the child, 
administers the range of 
assessments. (Observation 
Survey) 

3. Through consultation, the 
educators involved decide 
whether the child is inde- 
pendently using reading and 
writing processes with 
comprehension, rapid word 
solving, and fluency. 

4. Reading Recovery tutoring is 
discontinued; data are 
recorded on scan forms; 
and the child’s family mem- 
bers are informed. 

5. The Reading Recovery 
teacher monitors the child’s 
progress regularly until the 
educational team is assured 
that the child is continuing 
to make progress at a satis- 
factory rate. 
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closely with the teacher leader, who 
operates across many schools. 

• Every child is counted! 



5 - — 

Reading Recovery 
has two positive 

outcomes. 



The national data set includes 
data on every single child who enters 
the program, regardless of program 
outcome. In the early days of data col- 
lection, Reading Recovery implementers 
attempted to define a “program" for a 
child in order to determine the effect of 
the treatment. If a child had instruction 
for only a few days or a few weeks, it 
was difficult to say that the program 
had time to work. Therefore, "pro- 
gram" children were defined for 
research purposes as children having at 
least 60 Reading Recovery lessons. 
While the status of aM children served 
by the program has always been docu- 
mented locally and sent to the National 
Data Evaluation Center, national reports 
were published related to two groups: 
(I) the children who discontinued from 
the program: and (2) children who had 
the opportunity for a full program (both 
discontinued and not discontinued). 

Reporting practices have 
changed to more clearly describe the 
action taken for each child served by 
Reading Recovery. Status categories, 
beginning in the 1 998- 1 999 school 
year, are as follows: 



0 children who successfully discontin- 
ued from the program 
• children who had complete programs 
of I 2-20 weeks (with an opportunity 



to participate for 20 weeks) who 
were recommended for assessment 
and consideration for longer-term 
assistance or other actions to support 
the child 

• children who moved during their 
programs 

• children remaining in the program at 
the end of the school year without 
time for completion of program 

Exceptions to these categories are 
extremely rare and are carefully docu- 
mented with a narrative explanation. 

Educators involved in Reading 
Recovery are concerned about the 
number of children who have insuffi- 
cient time to complete the program 
before the school year ends. Efforts 
are under way in many sites to extend 
the school year for these children, to 
increase the effectiveness and efficiency 
of current programs, and to consider 
flexible use of resources to provide 
more teaching time within the school 
year. 



^ Reading Recovery has two 
——I positive outcomes. 

The results for children in 
Reading Recovery can be viewed in two 
important ways. Both outcomes repre- 
sent actions that benefit the child. 

Positive Outcome #1: The child 
no longer requires extra help, 
and service is "discontinued." 
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Discontinuing is a systematic 
process by which a child is determined 
to no longer need Reading Recovery 
teaching in special 30-minute sessions. 
The child is an independent reader and 
writer who needs only a good class- 
room literacy program to continue to 
make progress. 

Positive Outcome #2: A recom- 
mendation is made for addition- 
al assessment. Appropriate 
school staff members collabo- 
rate to plan future learning 
opportunities for the child. 

Even children who do not make 
the accelerated progress needed for 
discontinuing (they do not “catch up” 
with peers or meet criterion measures) 
make progress in Reading Recovery 
Moreover, positive subsequent action is 
initiated to help such children keep 
making progress. Educators have 
learned much about the child through 
the Reading Recovery diagnostic 
processes and can take action to 
recommend future actions to support 
the child. 

Reading Recovery evaluation 
data show that the large majority of 
children served in the program experi- 
ence the first outcome; a smaller pro- 
portion are in the second category. 
Instead of waiting or allowing children 
to struggle, educators in Reading 
Recovery assume responsibility that 
something positive is going to happen 
for every child coming into the pro- 



gram. A secondary outcome of the 
process is that people work together to 
identify children who might be at risk 
and provide the necessary extra support 
at a critical time. There is recognition 
that everyone is responsible for every 
child. 



Well-planned implementa- 
tion determines the 



success of Reading Recovery. 



6 — 

Well-planned 
implementation 
determines the 
success of Reading 
Recoveiy. 



Smart administrators protect 
their investment by assuring a high 
quality implementation of Reading 
Recovery. Consideration must be given 
to the processes involved in “opening 
up” the existing system to accommo- 
date and support this innovation. 

Implementation factors include 
the following: 

Shared ownership. In order to 
sustain an innovation, basic under- 
standings about the purposes, ration- 
ales, and processes of the innovation 
must be shared. 38 In addition to shared . 
understandings, ownership must be felt 
by the stakeholders who collaborate to 
provide the structures for successful 
implementation within the system. All 
stakeholders must be perceived to have 
a responsibility for the success of each 
child served. 

Level of coverage. Each school 
or system must determine the number 
of children needing the service. A 
school or system has reached full cov- 
erage or full implementation when there 
is sufficient Reading Recovery teacher 
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time to serve all children defined as 
needing the service in the school or in 
the system. Systems move to full cover- 
age over several years. It is only at the 
stage of full coverage that a dramatic 
decrease in the number of children with 
literacy difficulties will be realized. 

Partial implementation is a tem- 
porary condition and a period that 
reveals all the implementation difficul- 
ties. It is a time for persistence and a 
focus on individual success stories. As 
schools move toward full coverage, 
many problems disappear. 

Flexible staffing plans support 
full implementation. Schools with a 
significant number of trained Reading 
Recovery teachers have the capacity to 
serve all needy children within a flexible 
staffing framework. 

Informed administration. As 
with any school or system commitment, 
the role of the administrator is critical. 

In Reading Recovery, the system-level 
administrators and the school-level 
administrators must be knowledgeable 
and collaborative in working with all 
stakeholders on behalf of the children 
needing the intervention service. 

Continuous attention to Quality 
in training and teaching. As stated ear- 
lier, Reading Recovery is an investment 
in teachers and teacher training. 
Selection of the highest Quality teacher 
leaders and teachers is essential for a 
successful program. Initial training at 
both levels must be strong. An impor- 
tant feature of Reading Recovery is the 
ongoing nature of training through con- 



tinuing contact sessions. The Quality of 
these sessions will also impact the suc- 
cess of the program. 

Administrators are cautioned to 
refrain from stretching the roles of the 
Reading Recovery teacher leaders and 
teachers beyond their training expertise 
and beyond their ability to continue to 
perform their primary role successfully. 
When this happens, program results 
may suffer. 

Sustained focus on the goal of 
Reading Recovery and its attainment. 

All stakeholders must retain the focus 
of Reading Recovery — to reduce 
dramatically the number of children 
unable to work within average levels 
within their classrooms. There is a 
temptation to focus on other worthy 
goals that may interfere with the prima- 
ry goal of supporting successful perfor- 
mance of children. 

Examination of data to uncover 
and solve problems. Each school and 
each system involved in Reading 
Recovery will benefit from a careful 
examination of student outcomes. This 
exploration will document the pro- 
gram's effectiveness as well as identify 
problem areas in implementation that 
need to be addressed. 

Implementation is important in 
any venture. "The failure to institution- 
alize an innovation and build it into the 
normal structures and practices of the 
organization underlies the disappear- 
ance of many reforms .” 39 "In too many 
cases, where ideas deserve considera- 
tion, the processes through which they 



were implemented were self- 
defeating. ’ M0 

In Reading Recovery, factors 
related to establishing a new program 
in a school and district context are not 
ignored. Although implementation 
issues are still being examined and 
refined, a structured process exists to 
assist local educators in implementing a 
consistent, high Quality program. 

~~zn Reading Recovery is a not- 
_ I for-profit program that 
involves collaboration among 
schools, districts, and 
universities. 



Reading Recovery is not an 
independent business venture; it is 
partnership between school, districts, 
and universities. In the United States, 
the name “Reading Recovery has been 
a trademark and/or service mark of The 
Ohio State University since December 
1 8, I 990, when action was taken to 
identity sites that meet the essential cri- 
teria for a Reading Recoverty program. 

In the educational stystem, true 
innovation is difficult to achieve. 
Innovations appear to come and go 
with little lasting impact. Any time an 
innovation is adopted, it inevitably 
means that there must be adjustments 
in the stystem. In the case of Reading 
Recoverty, for example, educators had 
to provide for one-to-one teaching time 
and space, for a long initial training and 
ongoing training of teachers, for a spe- 
cial facility so that the observation of 



lessons could take place, and for the 
transportation of children for "live” 
lessons. All of these requirements 
meant changes in the usual waty of 
doing things. 

Most innovations fail; that is, 
thety have no lasting effect. When inno- 
vations are introduced into a stystem, 
one of three things is likely to happen: 

° Because of the difficulties involved in 
change, the educational innovation is 
adopted but is rejected before a true 
test is made. 

• The innovation is adopted in a half- 
hearted waty so that the characteris- 
tics that provided the benefit are 
"watered down" or eliminated 
altogether. 

8 The innovation is adopted but after a 
short time is, itself, changed so that 
the stystem is accommodated. 

When one thinks of the possi- 
bilities listed above, it is easty to see 
why innovations varty so widely from 
place to place. 

The trademark for Reading 
Recoverty is not a guarantee of high 
Quality but it does contribute to consis- 
tencty of implementation across sites 
that are far-spread geographically and 
exist in manty different kinds of commu- 
nities. The essential characteristics of 
Reading Recoverty implementation are 
clearly described in a set of standards 
and guidelines. 

On an annual basis, programs 
are granted a royalty free license to 
use the name. Everty district that has a 



f 

/ Reading Recovery 
is a not-for-profit 
program that involves 
collaboration among 
schools, districts, and ; 
universities. 
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Reading Recovery program is reviewed 
annually to determine if the district has 
met standards for program Quality A 
list of registered sites is reported annu- 
ally to the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Reading Recovery sites are part 
of a network that depends on regular 
contact with a university training center 
as well as examination of the data sent 
annually from each site. When an 
emergency situation exists (such as 
temporary loss of personnel), educators 
at a site may work with the Standards 
and Guidelines Committee of the 
Reading Recovery Council of North 
America for a temporary waiver on a 
given reQuirement. There is an attempt 
to work with sites toward improving the 
implementation plan; however, ultimate- 
ly, Reading Recovery must be provided 
as specified. Some site officials at this 
point make the decision not to comp[y 
and no longer claim to have a Reading 
Recovery program in the district; a 
small number [fewer than a dozen] have 
had the right to licensure removed for 
noncompliance. 

These actions are taken so that 
the benefits of Reading Recovery’s high 
Quality can be provided to children and 
to protect districts’ investment in 
Reading Recovery training and imple- 
mentation. The reason for using the 
trademark and monitoring program 
Quality is to ensure the integrity of the 
program. 

Reading Recovery is a non- 
profit program. There are strict 



controls that prevent individuals and 
commercial organizations from using 
the name Reading Recovery to promote 
a program that does not comply with 
Standards and Guidelines of the 
Reading Recovery Council of North 
America.’" 



Section 2 



RESPONSES TO SOME COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS 



. In today’s debates over literacy 
and schooling, claims and counter 
claims are aired, often without regard 
for accuracy. “Expert"opinion offers a 
bewildering maze for educators to 
negotiate. Here, we clarify several 
issues that have caused confusions 
about Reading Recovery. 

Reading Recovery is not aligned 
with any classroom 

approach. 

Designed to offer extra help, 
Reading Recovery procedures are based 
on research about how children learn to 
read and write. The procedures repre- 
sent highly effective approaches that 
Reading Recovery teacher^ use in 
response to the individual child's 
needs. 

Reading Recovery provides 
additional one-to-one support for chil- 
dren who need more intensive teaching 
for strategic processing behaviors than 
any classroom approach can provide. 
The strategies learned by Reading 
Recovery children are helpful during 
reading regardless of the instructional 
method used in the classroom. 
Therefore, Reading Recovery is effec- 
tive in any school regardless of the 
approach used in the classroom, pro- 
vided that approach is well taught. 

Reading Recovery teachers DO 
teach children about letters, 
sounds, and words . 42 





Reading Recovery teachers give 
specific and explicit attention to letters, 
sounds, and words, both while reading 
and writing extended text and as direct 
instruction. 

In a comprehensive review of 
research on beginning reading instruc- 
tion, Marilyn Adams, referring to 
Reading Recovery, acknowledged that 
the "importance of phonological and 
linguistic awareness is explicitly recog- 
nized.’”' 3 She also stated that Reading 
Recovery, along with several other 
programs, is “designed to develop 
thorough appreciation of phonics.’’ 44 

Consistent with Adams' analy- 
sis, subsequent research by Stahl, Stahl, 
& McKenna 45 reported that all students 
in the Reading Recovery group made 
gains in letter identification, phonemic 
awareness, and dictation tests, variables 
which were not stressed in Reading 
Recovery lessons, and all made signifi- 
cantly greater improvement in phono- 
logical processing tasks than unserved 
’at-risk’ students. (See also Iversen & 
Tunmer in Table 4.) 

The program encourages mean- 
ing-making and problem-solving with 
print. Decoding is purposeful. 

Children need to use connections 
between letters and sounds and their 
knowledge of how words work in order 
to problem solve words while maintain- 
ing meaning. Recognizing this critical 
aspect of reading, Reading Recovery 
professionals understand: 



Clarification 

# 

Reading Recovery 
is not aligned with 
any classroom 
approach. 
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Reading Recovery 
teachers DO teach 
children about letters, 
sounds, and words . 42 
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° Phonemic awareness and its impor- 
tance in beginning reading and 
writing. 

° The alphabetic principle and ortho- 
graphic knowledge and their impor- 
tance in beginning reading and 
writing. 

0 The child's need to: 



Clarificatio n 

*3 

Reading Recovery is 
not a classroom 
program and is not a 
program for groups. 



0 hear phonemes in words 
° associate letters with sounds 
° recognize and use spelling 
patterns 

° apply this knowledge in 
reading 

° apply this knowledge in 
writing 

0 expand this knowledge to all 
the purposes for which it can 
be used in all levels of 
literacy processing. 



Reading Recovery is not a 
classroom program and is 
not a program for groups. 



the teacher has to choose a . 
compromise path, a next move 
for "the group.” To get results 
with the lowest achievers the 
teacher must work with the 
particular (and very limited) 
response repertoire of a particu- 
lar child using what he knows as 
the context within which to 
introduce him to novel things . 46 
To prevent literacy problems, individual 
teaching for some children is needed . 47 

Classroom teaching calls for a 
comprehensive approach, including a 
wide range of literacy-related activities 
with whole groups, small groups, and 
individuals in a variety of subject areas. 
Reading Recovery is a specific approach 
to prevent literacy problems and is tar- 
geted to a limited number of learners 
within a classroom program . 48 Reading 
Recovery provides supplementary 
instruction which is not intended to 
supplant the literacy program of the 
classroom. 



— “ #A 

The design of 
Reading Recovery 
calls for service to 
the lowest achieving 
children. 



Misconceptions are revealed 
through comments such as "Reading 
Recovery in the classroom" or "Reading 
Recovery in groups." Neither is 
possible. 

Reading Recovery is not an 
approach that can be generalized to 
classrooms or small group teaching. 
Rather, it is a program in which the 
teacher works from the individual 
child's knowledge and responses in a 
one-to-one setting. When children are 
taught in a group, 



The design of Reading 
Recovery calls for service 
to the lowest achieving children. 



There are at least two ratio- 
nales for taking only the lowest achiev- 
ing children in Reading Recovery. First, 
at entry to the program, the rate and 
level of progress cannot be reliably pre- 
dicted for any child. Therefore, the 
most extreme cases are selected and 
the program serves as a period of diag- 
nostic teaching. Second, if the lowest 
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achievers are not selected, the school 
will never clear the children with litera- 
cy difficulties from its rolls, and these 
children will return to haunt the pro- 
gram in subseouent^ears. 49 Any sys- 
tem or school not serving the lowest 
children is out of compliance with the 
standards and principles underlying 
Reading Recovery implementation. 

Children in first grade who are 
receiving regular classroom instruction 
and who are not receiving another liter- 
acy intervention are eligible for Reading 
Recovery services. These children 
include those involved in a range of 
special services including ESL and spe- 
cial education. 50 For example, national 
data indicate that about 10% of those 
served are identified as ESL. 

Children are not arbitrarily 
"dropped" from Reading 
Recovery service. 

Critics have argued that chil- 
dren are dropped from the Reading 
Recovery program in early lessons 
because of predicted failure. The 
design of the program calls for a full 
program with an opportunity for up to 
20 weeks for all children. When an 
exception is made, it is usually because 
of a report a specialist has made with 
alternative recommendations. These 
decisions are made at the school level 
and involve the school team and the 




site's teacher leader. Any school or 
school system arbitrarily removing 
children from Reading Recovery service 
is out of compliance with national 
standards and principles underlying 
program implementation. 



Clarification 

# 
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Children are not 
arbitrarily "dropped' 
from Reading 
Recovery service. 
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Reading Recovery 
continues to expand. 



Clarification 

*6 

Reading Recovery 
continues to expand. 



Information from the National 
Data Evaluation Center (NDEC) shows 
continued expansion of Reading 
Recovery in the United States. As indi- 
cated in Table I , Reading Recovery's 
growth in most categories approximated 
10% from one school year to another. 



Table 1 

Program Growth in the United States from the 1995-1996 Academic Year to the 
1 996- 1 997 Academic Year 



Categories 


1995-1996 


1996-1997 


% Increase 


Teacher Leaders 


625 


667 


7% 


Teachers 


14,153 


15,843 


12% 


Districts 


2,939 


3,241 


10%. 


Schools 


9,062 


9,815 


8% 


Data as of 1 1/15/97 









In the fall of 1997, the number of teacher leaders-in-training was I 7% 
higher than in the previous year. Teacher leaders are the key personnel in prepar- 
ing Reading Recovery teachers. Therefore, the addition of these 1 33 teacher 
leaders-in-training will further extend the opportunities for expansion in subse- 
quent years. 
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REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
RELATED TO READING RECOVERY 



A number of studies have 
explored the effectiveness of the 
Reading Recovery intervention as well 
as the lasting effects of the program for 
the children served. In addition, other 
factors that may influence program out- 
comes have been studied. In this sec- 
tion, information is provided through 
(a) summaries of published reviews of 
Reading Recovery, (b) a report on repli- 
cation data across 1 3 years of program 
implementation, (c) summaries of stud- 
ies that have explored Reading 
Recovery’s effectiveness, and (d) a 
discussion about subsequent perfor- 
mance of Reading Recovery children. 
The section ends with suggestions 
to consider when reading or conducting 
Reading Recovery research or 
evaluation studies. 



National Data Evaluation Center are 
compelling. 

As reported by lyons, sl 
Reading Recovery has used 2 types of 
replication methodology to determine 
program effectiveness: systematic repli- 
cation and simultaneous replication. 
Repeatedly producing the same results 
with different students across different 
settings increases confidence in an 
intervention, providing substantial 
evidence of the effectiveness of Reading 
Recovery tutoring. As shown in Table 
3 (page 24), results across 1 3 years of 
data collection demonstrate the consis- 
tency of Reading Recovery outcomes 
across extensive replication documenta- 
tion. 

The national evaluation data 
can be considered in two ways: 



• Published Reviews 

Several published reviews of 
Reading Recovery that include informa- 
tion about outcomes measures are 
available. Five are cited in Table 2 
(page 22). Responses to some of the 
critical aspects of these reviews are 
included in Section 4 of this document. 

• First-Year Outcomes Are 
Compelling: 13 Years of 
Data 

As reported in Section I , 
Reading Recovery replicates its effect at 
the level of individual subjects. 
Evaluation data are collected annually 
on each child served in the Reading 
Recovery program. Results from the 
O 




1 . From 1 985 to 1 997, a total of 
436,249 children entered the 
program. This total included 
children who moved during their 
programs and children who had 
insufficient time to complete pro- 
grams before the end of the year. 
For this total group (who were 
initially the lowest achieving), 60% 
met the criteria for discontinuing. 

2. Reading Recovery served a total of 
436,249 children from 1985 to 

1 997. Of that group, 3 1 3,848 
had enough time to experience a 
complete program. Of the children 
with complete programs, 8 1 % 
reached criteria for release or 
successful discontinuing from the 
program. 

29 
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Table 2 

Summary of Reading Recovery Reviews 





**■»>«**«■ : PURPOSE ^ ^ - ^ 11 


SfeOEEORREVIEWf^^ | 


Preventing Early Reading Failure with One-to- 
One Tutoring: A Review of Five Programs. 
Wasik & Slavin (1993) 

Reading Research Quarterly, 28 (3), 
pp. 179-200. 


To consider the effectiveness of 5 tutorial pro- 
grams from 2 perspectives: empirical and 
pragmatic 


The authors reviewed Quantitative and Qualita- 
tive research on five tutoring programs: 
Reading Recovery, Success Tor AH, Prevention 
of Learning Disabilities. Wallach Tutoring 
Program, and Programmed Tutorial Reading. 


Reading Recovery in the United States: What 
Difference Does It Make to an Age Cohort? 
Hiebert (1994) 

Educational Researcher, 23 (9), pp. 1 5-25. 


To review and examine available data on RR’s 
effectiveness in American contexts, specifically 
as it influences an age cohort 


The author examined 3 types of data on RR: 
(l) the longitudinal study in Columbus. Ohio 
(DeFord, Pinnell, Lyons, Place. 1990): (2) the 
comparison study of early interventions 
(Pinnell, Lyons, DeFord, Bryk, & Seltzer, 
1994): (3) Regional training center reports 
from Ohio State University, University of 
Illinois, and Texas Woman’s University. 


Reading Recovery: An Independent 
Evaluation of the Effects of an Early 
Instructional Intervention for "At Risk" 
Learners. 

Shanahan & Barr ( 1 995) 

Reading Research Quarterly, 30, 
pp. 958-996. 


To analyze the effectiveness of RR in 4 

dimensions: 

1 . RR students’ gains relative to gains of 
average- and Tow-achieving students 

2. Maintenance of learning gains after special 
instruction has ended 

3. Cost and benefits of the program 

4. RR’s influence on other instructional 
changes in schools 


The goal of the authors was to offer a thor- 
ough, systematic analysis of all available empir- 
ical work on RR. They reviewed all published 
evaluations of RR, and any available unpub- 
lished ones that included sufficient basic infor- 
mation to allow meaningful analysis. When 
possible to analyze data in a more precise and 
direct manner, data were combined across 
studies. Overall, consideration of existing 
research and evaluation studies was largely 
Qualitative. 


Ten Promising Programs for Educating All 
Children: Evidence of Impact. 

Fterman & Stringfleld (1997). 

Arlington, VA: Educational Research Service 


To report information collected in a three -year 
study conducted by the lohns Hopkins 
University Center for the Social Organization 
of Schools designed to answer 2 Questions: 

( 1 ) Are there specific programs or restructur- 
ing designs that can enhance the learning of 
students who are at risk of school failure? (2) 
What are their key characteristics and what 
local conditions and action are required to 
replicate those promising programs? 


Authors examined 10 different nationally 
known programs that were identified as hold- 
ing promise for educating disadvantaged chil- 
dren. They reviewed 13 studies of RR effec- 
tiveness and collected observational evidence 
at exemplar sites. — 


* Reading Recovery: A Summary of Research 
Pinnell (1997) Research on Teaching Literacy 
Through the Communicative and Visual Arts. 
Flood, Heath. & Lopp (Eds.). 

A Project of the International Reading 
Association, pp. 638-654. 


To summarize what is known about RR and 
what has been learned through research con- 
nected with the program 


The author briefly describes RR and then 
reviews research on program success, on 
teaching and learning, on teacher develop- 
ment, and on program implementation. 
Where they are available, sound critical 
reviews are noted. 



* Indicates that author is directly involved with Reading Recovery. 
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^CONCLUSIONS WNP "RECOMMENDATIONS 



General Conclusions Across Programs: 

1 . Programs with the most comprehensive models of reading (the most complete instructional 
interventions) have larger impact than programs addressing only a few components of the 
reading process. 

RR and Success for All include several reading components. 

2. Using tutors is not enough. The content of the program and the instructional delivery may 
be important variables. 

3. Using certified teachers obtains substantially larger impact than using paraprofessionals. 
Conclusions About RR: 

1 . RR bringsThe learning of many of the lowest achieving students up to average-achieving 
peers. “ 

2. Effects of RR are impressive at the end of implementation year and effects are maintained for 
at least 2 years. 

3. Results on evaluations of lasting effects are positive but complex. 

4. Only RR has attempted to assess implementation and its effect on outcome data. 



COMMENTS 



Authors raised some methodological issues 
about RR research and about students served. 
They concluded that the rapidly expanding use 
of RR throughout the US shows that the pro- 
gram is practical to use. 



3. 






A high percentage of RR children can orally read at least first grade text at the end of grade I . 
Once a program is in place, there is considerable fidelity in the results. 

Prominent elements of the RR program are identified as characteristics of successful beginning , 
reading instruction. 

Weekly training sessions give teachers an unprecedented amount of guided observation of 
students. 

Data reviewed led the author to conclude that the effects of RR on an age cohort are uncon- 
vincing. 

When cost figures are calculated on the basis of success levels of remaining students at grade 
4. the cost per successful student is higher. 

The author recommended studies with more comprehensive tasks that fully define the sample. 
She also called for exploration of effects in low-income schools and with second-language 
children. It was further recommended that the underlying principles of RR should be explored 
with consideration to applicability in student-teacher contexts other than tutoring. 



The author stated that data on many aspects 



any a: 
sible i 



of RR implementation are inaccessible or 
incomplete. She cited limitations of existing 
data. 

A response to Hiebert’s review was published 
in the Educational Researcher , 25 (7), pp. 
23-25 (Pinnell, Lyons. & (ones 1996). 
Hiebert’s response to the response was print- 
ed on pp. 26-28 in the same publication. 



6 . 



RR brings the. learning of many of the lowest achieving students up to average-achieving peers. 
RR is a robust program in terms of consequences for student learning and replicability across 
sites. 

RR has become a significant force in shaping the way we view early literacy development. 

After savings from lower retention rates ana special education services, per pupil annual 
expenditure is approximately $3,200 to $4,000. with variation among districts due to teacher 
salaries and benefits. 

More research is needed on RR’s impact on students' classroom experiences and ways to 
reduce costs. 

More rigorous research on the effects of RR is needed as well as studies related to program 
refinements to enhance learning or efficiency. 



This review provided perhaps the most com- 
prehensive independent evaluation of RR up to 
the time of publication. Authors cited both , 
caveats and challenges for consideration relat- 
ed to research and to practice. 

Authors of a statewide study by Pinnell, Lyons,. 
. DeFord, Bryk, & Seltzer (1994) responded to 
Shanahan and Barr’s claim that half the data . 
from that study had been lost. Pinnell 
explained in a letter to the editor of RRQ, 

Vol. 32 (1), 1997, d. 114, that only 5 of the 
40 schools were excluded and provided the 
rationale. Shanahan and Barr responded to 
Pinnell in the same publication. 



1 . Expectations for RR are high, in part because the program focuses on a small number of 
children. The program has a reputation for producing strong. Quantifiable reading gains. 

2. A potential problem noted in some sites was tendency to blame or label the child wnen the 
strategy was not effective for the student. 

3. Districts should be prepared to address some unintended consequences of the program 
including staff jealousies over . resources, lack of coordination, and unrealistically high expecta- 
tions for the program. 

4. The consistently nigh fidelity of program implementation across sites was an important aspect 
of RR. 

5. The high-ouality staff development model for RR is one of the most important aspects of RR. 



Authors commended the staff development 
model: 

“The intensity and the methods utilized by RR 
in training and the insistence on high level of 
RR performance provided an almost singularly 
attractive model for future staff development 
efforts, regardless of program type. As 
schools systematize and create more opportu- 
nities for serious staff development, the thor- 
oughness of the RR model seems to be well 
worth emulating.” (p. 86) 



The review of research on program effectiveness includes studies from New Zealand, empirical 
studies in the U.S.. replication studies, results in diverse settings, impact of contextual factors, and 
studies from Descubriendo La Lectura/Reading Recovery in Spanish. The review of research on 
teaching and learning includes areas such as studies of teacher behavior and student outcomes, 
teacher-student interactions, and the impact of RR on teacher learning. A brief review of limited 
implementation studies is also included. 
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Table 3 

U.S. Reading Recovery children served, program children and percentage of 
program children discontinued from 1984-1997 



Year 


Served 2 


Program 3 


Discontinued 4 


% 


1984- 1985' 


1 10 


55 


37 


67% 


1985-1986 


230 


136 


99 


73% 


1986-1987 


2048 


1336 


1059 


79% 


1987-1988 


3649 


2648 


2269 


86% 


1988-1989 


4772 


3609 


2994 


83% 


1989-1990 


7778 


5840 


4888 


84% 


1990-1991 


12605 


' 9283 


8126 


88% 


1991-1992. 


21821 


16026 


13499 


84% 


1992-1993 


36443 


26582 


22109 


83% 


1993-1994 


56077 


40493 


33243 


82% 


1994-1995 


81220 


57712 


46637 


81% 


1995-1996 


99617 


71 193 


59266 


83% 


1996-1997 


109,879 


78935 


65551 


83% 


Totals 


436,249 


313,848 


259,777 


81% 



'Pilot year: RR teachers were in training. 

2 Served: Program children and children who entered Reading Recovery 

but did not receive a minimum of 60 lessons because they 
moved, were absent for extended periods of time, or the school 
year ended prior to completion of lessons. Column I is inclusive 
of the subcategory Program Children, column 2. 

Program: RR children who received a minimum of 60 lessons or were 

discontinued prior to receiving 60 lessons. This definition of 
program children changed beginning in the 1998- 
1999 school year. 

"'Discontinued: RR children who were released from the RR program reading 
. within average band reading levels of the class. 



Data on children served by 
Descubriendo La Lectura (DLL), or 
Reading Recovery in Spanish, are also 
impressive. During the 1996-1997 



school year, 2,951 children were 
served in 50 sites across 9 states. Of 
the total group of 2,95 I , including 
children who moved or had insufficient 



time to complete the program before 
the school year ended. 58% met the 
criteria for discontinuing. Of the 
1 ,952 children with an opportunity for 
a complete program. 81% were suc- 
cessfully discontinued. 

Stakeholders, then, have sub- 
stantive information about Reading 
Recovery program outcomes to use in 
decision making. What other 
widely-disseminated programs 
can produce 13 years of data 
on every child served in the pro- 
gram to document results? 



• Summaries of Studies 

The summary of studies in 
Table 4 includes information about 
initial program outcomes as well as 
subsequent performance of children 
served. Some of the studies also 
compare the effectiveness of Reading 
Recovery with other interventions or 
modifications. Following the table is a 
discussion of subsequent performance 
of Reading Recovery children. 



Because of its record of high 
quality training, program integrity and 
results, prominent scholars who are 
not connected with the program have 
commented on its effectiveness. Here 
are sample comments: 

• “These criticisms aside, the effects 
of Reading Recovery are impressive 
at the end of the implementation 
year and the effects are maintained 
for at least 2 years.”” 

(Wasik & Slavin) 

• "The program does incorporate 
several key features of a successful 
redesign process. It has shaped its 
methods according to the results of 
its own and other's research. It 
has tested and honed its techniques 
through years of trials and refine- 
ments. ” 5J (Wilson & Daviss) 



• “Evidence firmly supports the con- 
clusion that Reading Recovery does 
bring the learning of many children 
up to that of their average-achieving 
peers. Thus, in answer to the ques- 
tion 'Does Reading Recovery work?' 
we must respond in the affirma- 
tive. " 5 ‘ 1 (Shanahan & Barr) 

• “No other remedial program has 
ever come close to achieving the 
results demonstrated by Reading 
Recovery." 55 

(Cunningham & Allington) 

• Another important outcome of the 
study was that it showed that 
Reading Recovery can be a highly 
effective intervention program. 56 
(Iversen & Tunmer) 
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Table 4 

Review of Reading Recovery Studies 



n b. sYi.Toj bj ^ 






* Reading Recovery. 

Pinnell. (1989) 

Elementary School journal , 90 (2). 
pp. 159-181. 

Report of a study by Pinnell. Lyons. & DeFord 


( 1 ) To explore whether RR could succeed with 
low-achieving children and (2) to determine 
whether those children maintained their gains 
(Summary of pilot year data and first full year 
data in Columbus. Ohio) 


First year study: 

Lowest achieving first grade children were 
randomly assigned either to RR or to a control 
group served daily in individual lessons taught 
by a trained paraprofessional. Both groups 
were compared with a random sample of aver- 
age and high progress first graders (n= 102) 
as an indication of average progress. 


Comparing Instructional Models for the 
Literaey. Education of High-Risk First Graders 
PinnelT Lyons. DeFord. Bryk. & Seltzer 
(1995)' 

Reading Research Quarterly , 29 (1), 
pp. 8-39. 


To examine the effectiveness of RR as com- 
pared to three other instructional models for 
early intervention 


Lowest achieving first grade readers (N = 324) 
were randomly assigned, within schools, to 
RR. a RR-like intervention with partially trained 
teachers, another skills-based individual inter- 
vention. group instruction by a RR teacher, or 
a control group. 


Factors AfTecting Progress in Reading: Key 
Findings from a Longitudinal Study 
Rowe (1995) 

Literacy , Teaching and Learning , 1 (2). 
pp. 57-110. 


To provide information over a four-year period 
about factors affecting students' literacy devel- 
opment. with a particular focus on reading 
achievement, and to identify key factors 
affecting that development 


? 

The sample included 5.092 students and 256 
classes in 92 schools. The longitudinal design 
involved repeated measures nested within 
classes/schools and repeated measures on 
schools. The second design involved cross 
sections of students nested within schools that 
were changing over time. 


An Evaluation of Reading Recovery 
Center. Wheldall. Freeman. Outhred. & 
McNaught ( 1 995) 

Reading Research Quarterly , 30, (2), 
pp. 240-263. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of RR in primary 
schools in New South Wales 


Low achieving children were randomly 
assigned to two groups: ( 1 ) RR (n = 3 1 ) and 
(2) control (n=39). low progress students 
who had not entered RR by Nov. (3) A third 
group (n = 3 9) consisted of students from 5 
matched schools. By the end of the study 
sample sizes were ( 1 ) 23: (2) 16; (3) 32" 


Phonological Processing Skills and the RR 
Program. 

Iversen & Tunmer (1992) 

journal of Educational Psychology , 85 (1), 

pp. 112-126. 


To determine whether the RR program would 
be more effective if systematic instruction in 
phonological recoding skills were incorporated 
into the program. Three groups were 
compared: ( l ) children taught by teachers 
who received RR training; (2) children taught 
by teacher who received RR training that 
included phonological recoding skills as part 
of lesson; (3) children who received standard 
intervention 


Three matched groups of 32 at-risk readers 
each were formed: standard RR. modified RR. 
and standard intervention. 


EarK' Intervention in Children with Reading 
Difficulties: An Evaluation of Reading 
Recovery and a Phonological Training. 

Sylva & Hurry (1995) 

Literacy , Teaching and Learning , 2(2), 
pp. 49-68. 


To evaluate the effectiveness of 2 different 
interventions (RR and Phonological Training) 

< 


Almost 400 children from 7 English level 
authorities; diverse sample with inner-city 
over-represented nationally; 22 RR schools. 
23 Phonological Intervention schools and 18 
control schools 



indicates that author is directly involved with Reading Recover)' 
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v:;; v.V MEASURES ^. -Vr>v 1 


BASIC FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS | 


COMMENTS • ; : v | 


Diagnostic Survey (Clay. 1985) (all 6 tasks) 
Writing Sample 

Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (2 subtests) 


RR children performed better than control 
children (p< -05) on 7 of the 9 measures at 
the end of first grade. They compared well 
with the random sample group. 

In subsequent years. RR children continued to 
perform well on text reading. Effect sizes 
were reduced over the years. 


This study provided early evidence .in the US 
of RR’s immediate and long-term positive 
effects. 


Gates MacGinitie 
Woodcock Reading Mastery 
Dictation (Clay 1993) 

Text Reading Level (Clay. 1993) 


RR subjects performed significantly better than 
any otner treatment and comparison groups 
on all measures. Essential differences were 
related to: 

• individual instruction 

• the lesson framework (combination of 
techniques) 

• teacher training 


RR emerged as most powerful of the tested 
interventions at the conclusion of the experi- ■ 
ment and at the beginning of grade 2. 


Reading Achievement: 

Primary Reading Survey Test 
Test of Reading Comprehension 
English Profile 
Reading Bands 


RR children benefited notably from participa- 
tion. Some RR students were achieving 
beyond the 80th percentile level of their Non-. 
RR peers. Lower limits of the distribution for 
achievement measures were higher for RR 
children. Gains of RR children seemed to 
have been sustained in Grades 5 & 6. 


RR appeared to be meeting its intended 
purpose for those students involved. 


Clay’s Diagnostic Survey (1985) 

Burt Word Reading Test 

Neale Analysis of Reading Ability 

Passage Reading Test 

Waddington Diagnostic Spelling Test 

Phonemic Awareness Test 

Cloze Test 

Word Attack Skills Test 
Woodcock Reading Mastery 


At short-term evaluation (15 weeks), the RR 
scores were superior to control students on all 
tests measuring reading achievement but not 
on 2 of 3 tests of metalinguistic skills. At 
medium term (30 weeks) there were no longer 
significant differences between RR and control 
children on 7 of 8 measures. However, the 
book level test was significantly higher for the 
RR group. 


The authors suggested considerable caution 
when examining medium-term results because 
so few children from the original control group 
cohort were remaining (N = 16). 

Authors claimed that Clay’s studies had 
excluded about 30% of children who were 
either removed or not discontinued from the 
program. Clay's 1 979 data negate this claim. 
No children were dropped from her analyses. 
Clay responds to this claim in a letter to 
RRQ , Vol. 32 (1). 1997. p. 114. 


Diagnostic Survey (Clay 1 985) All 6 tasks 
Dolch Word Recognition Test (Dolch, 1939) 
Yopp-Singer Phoneme Segmentation Test 
(Yopp. 1988) 

Phoneme Deletion Test (Bruce. 1964) 
Pseudoword Decoding Task 


The 2 RR treatment groups performed at very 
similar levels at discontinuing point. Both 
groups performed much better on all measures 
than children in the standard intervention 
group. Both RR groups often performed 
significantly better than classroom controls 
(especially on phonological segmentation and 
phoneme deletion). 

Results revealed that the modified RR group 
reached levels of performance required for 
discontinuing faster than the standard RR 
group. 


Authors acknowledged that both the standard 
and modified RR programs included explicit 
instruction in phonological awareness. 


British Ability Scale Word Reading 
Neale Analysis of Reading 
Clay’s Diagnostic Survey (5 tasks) 
Assessment of Phonological Awareness 
British Ability Scale Spelling 
Background information on each child 


Intervention Year: 

Phonological Intervention effect was more 
specific than RR and not as secure. Only area 
where Rl. children significantly improved com- 
pared to control group was on test of phono- 
logical awareness. 

RR children made significantly more progress 
than control group on every measure of read- 
ing. 

Second Year: 

Phonological Intervention was less effective 
than RR and the effects narrowed. 


RR was the more powerful intervention and 
the more expensive. However. RR was partic- 
ularly effective for socially disadvantaged chil- 
dren who are over-represented in special 
needs program. 

While cost of RR was more than other groups, 
the cost gap was narrowing and predicted to 
narrow further. 
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Table 4 (continued) 

Review of Reading Recovery Studies 



| STUDY/SOURCEs-«;U^' 


1 


ill 


1 mmmmm sample : 


The Development of Phonological Awareness 
and Orthographic Processing in RR 
Stahl, Stahl. & McKenna (under review) 


To determine whether techniques used in RR 
lessons promote progress in the metalinguistic 
areas of phonemic awareness and phonological 
recoding 


A total of 30 at-risk first-grade students were 
rank ordered. The lowest Achieving children 
(n = N) were entered into RR; a control 
group of 1 9 subjects eligible for RR was 
formed. 


Scaffolding in Reading Recovery 
Hobsbaum. Peters, & Sylva (1996) 
Oxford Reviezv of Education , 22(1) 
pp. 17-35. 


To explore the writing episode in the Reading 
Recovery lesson for aspects of scaffolding 
Specific explorations: 

•the structure of interaction 

• whether interactions can be conceptualized 
as scaffolding procedures 

• whether patterns of interactions change over 
time 


Data were drawn from a longitudinal study of 
1 7 RR children and 7 teachers in different 
schools in London and the South of England. 


Descubriendo La Lectura: An Early 
Intervention Literacy Program in Spanish 
Escamilla. ( 1 994) 

Literacy , Teaching and Learning , 2 (1). 
pp. 57-70. 


To examine whether the Descubriendo La 
Lectura (DLL) program achieved results with 
Spanish-speaking first graders equivalent to 
Reading Recovery programs in English 


All Spanish-speaking first graders who were 
receiving literacy instruction in Spanish in 6 
elementary schools in an urban Arizona 
district were subjects for the study 
(N = 180). Four Schools had DLL and two 
did not. 

Subjects fell into 3 groups: children served bj 
DLL (N = 23); a control group of children 
needing the service and not receiving it 
(N = 23): and a comparison group of all 
remaining 1 34 children in the sample. 


*Ohio Fourth Grade Proficiency Results for 
Two Cohorts of Students 
The Ohio State University 

- J. .1 - < . r. 


To determine the performance of former RR 
students on tests of proficiency at fourth grade 


Subjects were children served by RR in 1991 
(Reading Test N = 2714; Writing Test 
N = 2813) and in 1 992 (Reading Test 
N = 2994: Writing Test N = 3002). 

Of all districts eligible for the study 69% 
reported data. 



•Indicates that aullior is directly involved with Reading Recovery 
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MEASURES 1 


BASIC FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 1 


COMMENTS 


Observation Survey (Clay 1993) 

Letter identification 
Dictation Task 

Pseudoword test (Stahl & Stahl, 1996) 
Yopp-Singer Test of Phoneme Segmentation 
(1995) 


RR students made significantly greater 
improvement than control group on measures 
of phonological processing. Discontinued 
RR students demonstrated strategies similar to 
children in the alphabetic stage by the 
sixteenth week of grade 1 . 


This study suggested that RR children acquire 
phonological awareness and phonological 
recoding within RR lessons. The inclusion of 
all RR participants and the utilization of 
measures other than Clay's responded to 
methodological concerns stated in other 
reports. 


Sources of data: 

• Detailed field notes 

• Transcribed audiotapes of lessons 

• Writing books for each child 


Researchers found that the scaffolding process 
does underpin teaching in the Reading 
Recovery intervention. They identified 3 
phases within the program showing change 
across time: ( 1 ) teachers monitor and struc- 
ture the learning within the task. (2) children 
independently identify their needs and teach- 
ers prompt to retrieve and make connections, 
and (3) children exercise increasing control 
over cognitive processes through the use of 
regulatory language. The phases indicate that 
the interactive framework within the writing 
portion of a RR lesson is a process of scaftold- 
ing learning. 


This study is an example of theoretical and 
pedagogical investigations within the RR con- 
text. Researchers in this study contributed to . 
the theory of why RR succeeds and how writ- 
ing fits into the success story. 

Distinctions were drawn between research 
on scaffolding within short-term experi- 
mental tasks where the goal is to solve a 
unique problem, and long-term, instruc- 
tional contexts inhere the curricular goals 
are ever-increasing, (p.17) 


Spanish Observation Survey (fall and spring) 
Aprenda Reading Achievement Test (fall and 
spring) 


At the end of grade 1 . DLL children had not 
only caught up to the comparison group on 
the Spanish Observation Survey, but surpassed 
them. Differences were statistically significant 
on all tasks except text reading. DLL students 
also significantly outperformed the control 
group (p < 05) on all measures. 

On Aprenda. when standard scores were con- 
nected to percentiles, only the DLL and 
control groups made gains. In May. the DLL 
group was at the 4 1st percentile, the compari- 
son group at the 3 1st percentile and the 
control group at the 28th percentile. 

When using average bands to determine how 
the 3 groups compared to the average 
progress of all first graders, progress of the 
comparison and control groups lagged statisti- 
cally behind that of the DLL group. 

While findings were encouraging for DLL 
students, the study raised some concerns 
regarding Quality of Spanish reading instruc- 
tion within regular bilingual classrooms. 


This study provided positive evidence for the 
potential of the DLL program, or Reading 
Recovery in Spanish. Results demonstrated 
that the program has a great deal of promise 
in assisting children who are struggling to 
become literate in Spanish. 

The author cautioned that the study was limit- 
ed by sample size and encouraged additional 
studies. She also called for studies to explore 
the sustaining of initial gains across grade lev- 
els and as children transition from Spanish to 
English instruction. 

Note: Annual national data on DLL outcomes 
have supported Escamilla’s early findings. 
Longitudinal studies are in progress. 

Published accounts of these studies are forth- 
coming. 


Ohio Test of Fourth Grade Proficiency 


For the 1991-92 cohort. 7 1 % were at or 
above proficiency in reading and 75% in 
writing. For the 1 992-93 cohort. 76% were 
at or above proficiency in reading and 69% in 
writing. 


This study included all children served by RR. 
not just discontinued children. 

i 
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Table 4 (continued) 



Review of Reading Recovery Studies 



v -\ w STUDY/SOURCE : n 1 


■ PURPOSE i K - • 1 


SAMPLE ■ 


♦Massachusetts Follow-up Studies: Grades 
2 & 3 

Lesley College 


To compare the subsequent achievement of 
former RR children with achievement of 
randomly selected non-RR peers 


Sample included randomly selected former RR 
discontinued students and randomly selected 
non-RR children in grades 2 & 3 (3 years of 
data). Number of subjects in groups ranged 
from 74 to 220. 


♦A Four-Year Follow-Up Stud)/ of Reading 
Recover)/ Children in New York State: 
Preliminary Report, 
jaggar & Simic (1996) 

New York University. School of Education 


To determine the long-term impact of RR by 
determining whether children who successfully 
complete tne program in first grade sustain 
their gains in reading at the end of grades 2 
and 3 when compared to a grade-level 
. random sample of their peers 


Four cohorts of RR children who successfully 
discontinued across 4 academic years were 
tested at end of grade 2 and three cohorts 
were tested again at the end of grade 3. Data 
were collected on a total of 1.596 RR second 
graders (74% of the total who had successfully 
discontinued across the 4 years at participat- 
ing sites) and a total of 604 third graders 
(58% of those discontinued in the 3 cohort 
years in participating sites). 






Randomly selected groups of grade level peers 
(1.236 second graders and 402 third graders) 
were chosen to compare progress with the RR 
groups. 


♦Texas Follow-Up Study: Grades 2, 3. 4 
Texas Woman’s University 


To examine subsequent literacy performance of 
RR children and to compare their performance 
to a random sample of grade level peers 


Sample included randomly selected discontin- 
ued RR children in 48 schools in grades 2,3. 
and 4 and randomly selected children never 
served by RR in same schools (N ranged from 
88-103 across the groups). 


* Texas Longitudinal Studies A and B 
(Preliminary Report) 

Texas Woman’s University 


To examine subsequent literacy performance of 
2 cohorts of children who participated in RR 
in grade 1 (through grade 4) 

To compare the literacy performance of these 
RR children with a cohort of their classroom 
peers 


The 2 studies represent 2 cohorts of children. 
In Study A. 1 50 schools were randomly 
selected from 698 RR schools in Texas in the 
spring of 1995. Within each school. 2 chil- 
dren were randomly selected in 2 categories: 
discontinued RR children and grade-level 
peers not served by RR. In Study B, 50 
schools were randomly selected from the more 
than 800 RR schools in Texas in the fall of 
1995. Within each school, 12 children were 
selected as possible RR subjects (those placed 
in RR at beginning ofyear and the children in 
’next group up’ if needed to get sample to 
12). Six children were randomly selected from 
across the first-grade population in these 
schools. 


o 
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MEASURES 



BASIC FINDINGS/CONCLUSIONS 



COMMENTS 



Test of Oral Text Reading 
Story Retelling 

Slosson Test of Word Recognition 
Dictation Task 
Gates MacGinitie 
Classroom teacher ratings 


Across all 3 years. RR children compared well 
with random sample group on oral reading and 
retelling measures. RR children attained mean 
Gates-MacGinitie scores within average bands 
of achievement (non-RR group). On the 
Slosson and Dictation Task. RR children were 
not within average bands of random 
sample achievement in grade 2 but they were 
within an average band in grade 3. Class 
teachers perceived most children to be 
average on literacy behaviors. 


This study supported the notion that some- 
what tentative literacy performance immediate- 
ly after the intervention seems to become 
stronger in subseouent years. 


Text Reading 

Slosson Oral Reading Test (Sort-R) 


The mean text reading levels of the 4 cohorts 
and total group of second graders were, in all 
but 1 case, slightly higher than the means of 
the random sample group. Mean text levels of 
the 3 cohorts indicate that RR students 
continued to progress and perform as well as 
their random sample classmates. 

RR childrens mean achievement levels on the 
word recognition test (SORT-R) reflected ’aver- 
age’ or expected performance for 
students at the end of grade 2 and slightly 
higher than average performance at the end of 
grade 3. 

Almost all of the RR children scored at or 
above grade level on Text Reading. A large 
majority of RR students (69% of second 
graders and 72% of third graders) scored at or 
above level on SORT-R. practically the same as 
the random sample group. 


Authors concluded that RR children, after 
becoming average or better readers in first 
grade, continue to learn along with their class- 
mates and make significant progress in reading 
after the specialized tutoring is discontinued. 


Gates MacGinitie Reading Tests (1989) 

Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
in grades 3 and 4 only 
Test of Oral Text Reading 
Written Retelling 

Classroom teacher Questionnaires 


Scores on standard measures (Gates and 
TAAS) increased across grade levels. In grade 
4, approximately 70% of former discontinued 
RR children had scores considered average or 
meeting passing criteria. There were no 
significant differences between the 2 groups on 
tests of text reading at grades 3 and 4 or on 
retelling measures at all levels. Classroom 
teachers perceived most former RR children as 
performing within average range on literacy 
tasks. 


This study supported the notion that some- 
what tentative literacy performance immediate- 
ly after the intervention seems to become 
stronger in subseouent years (cross-sectional 
study). 


Observation Survey (Clay) for fall and spring 
data on both groups in grade 1 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test - for fall and 
spring data on both groups in grade i and 
then at end of each year of study 
Test of Oral Text Reading 
Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) - 
in grades 3 and 4 
Classroom teacher Questionnaires 


Preliminary findings across both studies indi- 
cate that oral text reading performance of RR 
children improves across years, matching that 
of random sample peers in grade 3. In both 
studies. RR children were generally perceived 
to be average by their classroom teachers. 
Gains on the Gates-MacGinitie were similar for 
both groups each year, indicating that RR chil- 
dren continued to progress with their peers. 

In grade 3, 69% of the former RR children 
passed the reading subtest of the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills, a robust mea- 
sure of reading performance. In grade 4. 78% 
of the former RR children passed this measure. 


Study A will be completed in 1998 and Study 
B in 1 999 after subjects at the end of grade 4 
again take the Gates, a test of oral text 
reading, and TAAS reading and writing tests. 
Classroom teachers will again complete Ques- 
tionnaires. 

Early results appear promising for the children 
who began first grade as the lowest-achieving 
in their grade cohort. 

Study B includes implementation data to be 
reported in final analyses. 


o 


Responding to Shanahan and Barr’s recom- 
mendation. Study B included entry data 
(beginning of grade 1 ) for both groups on the 
Survey and on Gates, providing evidence of 
dramatic differences between the 2 groups. 

The mean entry stanine for RR children on 
Gates was stanine 1 ; the mean for the random 
group was stanine 4. Gains of RR children 
during the intervention year far exceeded those 
of the random group. 
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® Reading Recovery Children 
Continue to Progress With 
Their Peers After the 
Intervention 

Long-term research is difficult 
because mobility of students means that 
samples unavoidably shrink. Large 
resources are needed to follow stu- 
dents. If samples shrink too much, it is 
unknown how well the sample repre- 
sents the population. In addition, 
systemic factors such as subsequent 
instruction, implementation decisions, 
and individual life circumstances inter- 
vene and affect student progress. 

In spite of these difficulties, 
there is strong evidence that the effects 
of Reading Recovery are long-lasting. 
Studies in New Zealand were first to 
document the lasting effects of the pro- 
gram for children. 57 An Australian 
study, not designed to look for a con- 
tinuing effect on the progress of indi- 
viduals involved in Reading Recovery, 
discovered the effect as a surprising 
outcome. 58 Rowe, the researcher, stud- 
ied the progress made in reading by 
children (N = 5,000) from school entry 
to grade 6 in 100 schools in Victoria, 
Australia. By grades five and six, Rowe 
found that Reading Recovery students 
were distributed across the same score 
range as the general school population, 
and with fewer low scores. 

Rowe’s analysis provided evi- 
dence that Reading Recovery had 
"removed the tail end” of the achieve- 
ment distribution. Four to five years of 



classroom and school influence made 
children who were "tail enders" no dif- 
ferent from the normal variability. At 
the beginning of their years in school, 
they were clustered at the low range; 
by grades five and six, that was no 
longer the case. 

Several follow-up studies in the 
United States have confirmed Rowe's 
finding that in later grades the scores of 
Reading Recovery children more closely 
approximated the spread of scores in 
the random group. For example, in one 
follow-up study 59 , about 70 percent of 
the former discontinued children had 
scores considered to be average or 
meeting passing criteria on 2 standard- 
ized measures of reading comprehen- 
sion by their fourth-grade year. 

Findings, consistent with the conclu- 
sions of Rowe as well as Shanahan and 
Barr, 60 show that some Reading 
Recovery children remain tentative in 
their literacy behaviors after the inter- 
vention but perform better at higher 
grades. 

It is important to remember 
that in these studies the children whose 
initial assessments were at the tail-end 
of the population distribution are being 
compared with children whose initial 
assessments are assumed to represent a 
normal curve distribution. 61 It would 
not be surprising if overall performance 
on standardized literacy measures is 
lower for some former Reading 
Recovery children than for the general 
population. 



School districts adopt Reading 
Recovery to fulfill a responsibility to 
teach all children. Many of these 
school districts conduct their own 
inQuiries into the subseouent progress 
of Reading Recovery students. Most of 
these follow-up studies are not con- 
trolled studies with random assignment 
and other features of experimental 
research. However, the reality of 
school evaluation reouires different 
rigor than experimental study These 
evaluations represent solid evidence for 
school districts that Reading Recovery 
students, originally the lowest achiev- 
ing first graders, are achieving within 
an average range and profiting from 
ongoing classroom instruction. These 
results are replicated in site after site. 

After any early intervention 
some children, initially doing well, 
might remain vulnerable to life circum- 
stances or poor subseouent instruction. 
Despite a successful early intervention, 
a student might remain vulnerable in 
many different ways. After all, one can- 
not expect 30 to 50 hours of instruc- 
tion, no matter how intensive or accel- 
erative, to be the only support a stu- 
dent has throughout 12 years of 
schooling. 

Program Quality, too, makes a 
difference. When programs are just 
getting started, there may be scanty 
coverage, implementation problems, or 
weak training; the long-term gains 
might not be as robust as expected. 

The program needs to gain strength 



through improved implementation and 
experience. 

Claiming that the fading of 
learning gains is a persistent problem 
for interventions in general, Rozzelle 
has suggested several underlying caus- 
es, including the fact that change takes 
time. Complex change takes even more 
effort and time to achieve Quality 
results. Rozzelle cautions schools to 
protect new programs during the imple- 
mentation stage, to monitor student 
progress, and to plan for ongoing 
teacher training and accountability. 62 

One perspective might be to 
see early intervention as a first step in a 
series of educational experiences and 
interactions. We do see Reading 
Recovery as a first step in supporting a 
child, who for a variety of reasons, does 
not make good progress in reading and 
writing. Subseouent support need not 
be expensive and would certainly 
include high Quality, continuing support 
for classroom teachers so that instruc- 
tion is strongyear afteryear, whatever 
the particular method or approach cho- 
sen by the school district. 

Success in the early grades does 
not guarantee success through- 
out the school years and 
beyond, but failure in the early 
grades does virtually guarantee 
failure in later schooling. If 
there is a chance to prevent the 
negative spiral that begins with 
early reading failure from the 
start, then it seems necessary to 
do so. 63 
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• Considerations When 
Reviewing or Conducting 
Research on Reading 
Recovery 

When Reading Recovery pro- 
grams are being evaluated, the inter- 
pretation of the data obtained depends 
upon the characteristics of the imple- 
mentations. The characteristics of the 
implementations sampled must be 
reported along with the characteristics 
of the samples of children if we are to 
understand the results obtained. "The 
essential conditions for the success of 
Reading Recovery in a system lie in the 
coherence, the resourcing and the 
reach of the support and Quality assur- 
ance structures which are put in place 
for its implementation." 64 

From many available evaluations 
it is clear that the following factors 
influence the results found in evalua- 
tions: the age of the implementation, 
assurance that the teachers were 
beyond their year of training and cur- 
rent in their knowledge of the program, 
the level of implementation in the 
schools (i.e. what proportion of chil- 
dren who needed the program received 
a full program), whether the program 
was running effectively (i.e. what pro- 
portions of the children served reached 
one of the two positive outcomes of the 
program described on pages I 2- 1 3). 
assurance that children received daily 
lessons, at least descriptive comment 
on the Quality of classroom support 
across the years of implementation, and 



the support of administrators and other 
stakeholders. 

Readers of evaluations are 
advised to check original sources when 
reading critiQues of research to verify 
any errors in reporting. For example, . 
researchers in one study 65 claimed that 
Clay had excluded some children from 
her original data. Their claim was then 
repeated by others. Flowever, Clay's 
I 979 66 publication provides documen- 
tation that no children were dropped 
from her samples. In another example, 
reviewers 67 reported that half of the 
data were lost in a statewide study in 
Ohio. 68 Responses from the investiga- 
tors 69 revealed that only 5 of 40 
schools were excluded for reasons 
approved by an outside research advi- 
sory board. 

It is beyond the scope of this 
document to explore all the factors to 
be considered when conducting or 
reviewing research and program evalua- 
tions. Flowever, we suggest that 
research and evaluation studies related 
to Reading Recovery should be exam- 
ined with attention to their accuracy in 
reporting the original studies, issues 
relating to features of design and 
methodology, and possible biases and 
limitations of the findings. It is also 
important that evaluators become famil- 
iar with the complexity of the program 
and give due weight in evaluation to 
both positive outcomes. 



Section 4 



RESPONSES TO MAJOR CHALLENGES TO 

READING RECOVERY 



It is not surprising that Reading 
Recovery, with its rapid growth and 
increased visibility, has generated con- 
versations at many levels. From those 
conversations come Questions, chal- 
lenges, and criticisms. 

Reading Recovery professionals 
welcome challenges from fair-minded 
critics. These challenges can begin a 
dialogue that leads to explorations of 
issues and to ongoing problem solving. 

Five areas have been chosen for 
attention in this section. These areas 
represent challenges that have been 
raised in publications designed for aca- 
demics and practioners alike. Space 
constraints limit the scope of these 
responses. 




Is Reading Recovery 
expensive? 



Costs of any prevention pro- 
gram are difficult to assess. Factors 
related to costs include 



• regional cost variables that affect 
salaries, overhead, etc. 

• level of need for the service and level 
of coverage provided 

• Quality of training of teacher leaders 
and teachers 

• efficiency and effectiveness factors in 
program delivery 

• acceptance of program as an integral 
part of the system 

Most school districts expect 

that there will be personnel costs and 



Challenge 

— # 1 

Is Reading Recovery 
expensive? 



costs for training and materials for 
every program implemented in the sys- 
tem, particularly programs targeted to 
the lowest achievers. As Levin 71 has 
pointed out, decision makers may have 
to realize that some children will cost 
more to educate. Many districts con- 
sider inservice training of teachers to 
be an ongoing responsibility of a school 
district and do not consider Reading 
Recovery training an additional 
expense. 







& 






The criticism most often 
made of Reading Recovery is 
that it is too expensive and 
that it requires too much 
teacher training. However ; 
getting these results with 
the hardest-to-teach children 
leads us to conclude that the 
teacher training is providing 
the teachers with extraordi- 
nary insight and skills. It 
does cost money to hire and 
train Reading Recovery 
teachers but it also costs 
money to employ transition- 
al-grade teachers ( e.g ., pre- 
first classes), resource room 
teachers, and remedial teach- 
ers, too. It costs money to 
retain children. ...When you 
compare the success rate of 
Reading Recovery with 
other programs that keep 
children for years and never 
get them reading on grade 
level, Reading Recovery is a 
bargain! (Cunningham and 
Allington ) 70 
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There are, then, many ways to 
calculate costs of Reading Recovery in 
a system or a school. Consider the fol- 
lowing factors when determining the 
costs in a local educational system or 
when reading any analysis about the 
costs of a program. 

° Initial training and start-up costs 
should be averaged across several 
years. 

0 Initial investment in non-consumable 
books and materials should be 
averaged across several years. 

0 Teacher salaries should be calculated 
only for the portion of the day when 
working with Reading Recovery 
children. 

° Costs per child should count all 
children for whom valuable service is 
provided across the year and not be 
limited to discontinued children. 

0 Costs that the district would be 
spending to serve these children 
whether or not they implemented 
Reading Recovery should be consid- 
ered. These children would likely be 
in some program. 

° Costs of long-term services needed 
by children not served by Reading 
Recovery should be considered as 
long-term expenses (retention, 
special education, Title I or other 
reading specialist service, etc.) 

° All program benefits, including those 
that are not easily calculated, should 
be reported. 



Districts generally report costs 
per child that range between $2,300 
and $3,500. The investment reduces 
the number of children who need ongo- 
ing, expensive services. Because a 
large number of initially low achievers 
respond Quickly and require only a 
short-term intervention, the resources 
saved can be used to support the small 
percentage who need longer term help. 
Costs, then, must be considered 
against savings in the costs of retention 
and/or special provisions for children 
requiring long-term specialist help. 

Several school districts have 
calculated the relative costs of Reading 
Recovery versus the costs of first-grade 
retention, Title I remedial instruction, 
and special education for children clas- 
sified as “learning disabled.” These 
analyses have used district teacher 
salary figures to calculate both the 
annual and the cumulative amounts of 
time that a single child would be likely 
to spend in each of the programs. 

Dyer and Binkney, 72 for exam- 
ple, compared Reading Recovery with 
three alternatives by comparing the 
instructional time and teacher salary 
costs on a per-pupil basis as reported 
in National Education Association 
Estimates of School Statistics 1990 - 
9 I . The study revealed the following 
annual costs per pupil: retention 
= $5,208 per student: Title I place- 
ment = $943.00; special education 
placement = $1,651, and Reading 
Recovery = $2,063. When the aver- 
age amount of time that one student 



spends in each intervention is calculat- 
ed, Reading Recovery is less expensive 
than first-grade retention, typical Title I, 
or special education services. For 
example, because Title I reading 
instruction generally continues for an 
average of five years, the long-term 
cost of a teacher's salary is $4,7 1 5 per 
student served, compared with $2,063 
per student served in Reading 
Recovery. Long-term teacher salary 
costs associated with serving one child 
classified as ’’learning disabled" in spe- 
cial education (participants averaging 
six years in the elementary school) will 
be $9,906, as compared to $2,063 for 
Reading Recovery for that child. These 
figures do not take into account the 
additional cost of psychological tests or 
assessment by a school psychologist. 

A cost-comparison analysis for 
first-grade learning disability placement, 
Reading Recovery, and first-grade 
retention was conducted in Lancaster, 
Ohio. 73 The study revealed that the 
first-grade retention rate dropped from 
4.3% (76 of I 772 students) in the 
three years prior to implementation to 
2.9 % (63 of 2 I 23 students) fouryears 
after system-wide implementation. 

Using annual teacher’s salary and time 
in program, these figures represented a 
cost savings of $ 1 63,020. 

In the three years prior to full 
implementation of Reading Recovery in 
Lancaster, Ohio, 32 students were 
placed in LD classrooms at the end of 
grade one or during the first few 
months of grade two. In the three 







years after Reading Recovery imple- 
mentation, 10 children were classified 
as LD. The cost of educating one LD 
student at the time was conservatively 
calculated at $9,100 across fouryears 
of service compared with the per pupil 
cost of $ 1 ,708 for Reading Recovery 
service. Considerable savings were 
realized after the district established 
Reading Recovery as a prevention pro- 
gram. 74 

A cost-effectiveness study of 
Reading Recovery was conducted in 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 75 During a 
two-year period (1993-94; 1994-95), 
the Fall River Reading Recovery project 
served 186 students at an annual per 
pupil cost of $2,362. Added to this 
was the cost of additional interventions 
for several referred or retained children 
for a total implementation cost of 
$483,27 1 . Using the data collected 
on retention, special education, and 
Title I placement in years prior to 
Reading Recovery implementation, 
district administrators estimated that 
without Reading Recovery, 50% of the 
Reading Recovery students who had a 
full program would have been referred 
for special education and 50% would 
have been referred for Title I services. 
Administrators also estimated that 
approximately 5.7% of the grade one 
students would have been retained. 
Using these figures, district administra- 
tors estimated a five-year cost of 
$ 1 ,746, 145 if Reading Recovery had 
not been implemented in the district for 
a net savings of $ 1 ,262,874. 
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However, the dollar amount does not 
directly translate in a reduction of 
school department spending. It is an 
estimate of the resources that will not 
be needed for teaching basic literacy 
skills in the long term, thereby allowing 
for funds to be shifted to meet other 
important needs. 

Similar cost savings were 
reported in Medford, Massachusetts. 76 
Data collected over a five-year period 
revealed that only five of the 175 first 
grade students who were successfully 
discontinued from Reading Recovery 
(fewer than 3%) have been referred to 
special education. Prior to implement- 
ing Reading Recovery, district adminis- 
trators estimated that the majority of 
these students would have been 
referred to special education. 

The Massachusetts State 
Legislature found that between 1990 
and 1995, the total enrollment in 
special education increased by 8.3% 
statewide. An examination of the rela- 
tive cost of the increased enrollment in 
regular and special education during 
this five-year period revealed that 
expenditures per full time equivalent 
(FTE) enrollments in special education 
increased by almost $4,000, while they 
increased by only $305 in regular edu- 
cation. These figures demonstrated 
that in 7 1 % of the Massachusetts dis- 
tricts, the expenditures for special edu- 
cation increased at a greater rate than 
expenditures for regular education. 

Such a trend prompted the 
Massachusetts State Legislature to 



conduct an independent investigation of 
the impact of Reading Recovery on 
retention and special education referrals 
in the state. As a result of this seven- 
month investigation. Massachusetts 
legislators concluded that a high degree 
of success in teaching low-progress 
children how to read and write defers 
children from special education and 
reduces the number of children 
retained. It is, therefore, cost effective 
because for every $3 invested in 
Reading Recovery a school system 
saves $5. 77 

An analysis of research on the 
impact of Reading Recovery on learning 
disability placements has prompted the 
International Reading Association 78 to 
support Reading Recovery because it is 
“a program that teaches children how 
to read and reduces the number of stu- 
dents who are labeled 'learning dis- 
abled' and the number of students who 
are placed in remedial reading pro- 
grams.” 

There are some benefits that 
cannot be accurately projected in terms 
of dollars saved. 

When you implement 
Reading Recovery, you get 

• an understanding of the need for 
early assessment and intervention 

• a powerful, research-based 
assessment system for identifying 
children with difficulties 

• strong staff development for teachers 
of the lowest achieving children 
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• an organized approach to an inter- 
vention program 

• increased capacity within each school 
to address and analyze problems 
related to reading difficulty 

• a demonstration that low achieving 
children can learn, changing percep- 
tions and expectations 

• strong models of teaching low- 
achieving children 

• a waty to make classroom teaching 
more manageable bty enabling 
children on the low end of the 
achievement distribution to partici- 
pate in reading and writing 

• a program that increases the self- 
esteem and self-efficacy of initially 
low-achieving children, because thety 
know thety are learning to read and 
write for themselves 

• a contribution to a cohesive school 
program bty making it possible for 
lower achievers to profit from class- 
room instruction. 

When educators talk about the 
"costs" of Reading Recovery thety are 
usually concerned about funding 
sources for the “start up" and for long- 
term support. The most stable Reading 
Recoverty programs are funded through 
the combination of a variety of funding 
sources, including the following: 

• Local General Funds 

• Title I 

• Migrant Education 

• Dropout Prevention 

• Early Childhood Support 
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• Drug Prevention 

• Special Education 

• Professional Development 

• Flexible Staffing 

• Bilingual/ESL 

• Alternative Education 

• Funding Sources Specific to 
Minority Groups 

• Local Assessment Funds 

• Special Early Intervention Initiatives 

• Foundation or Other Private Support 
for Training 

Does Reading Recovery 
raise the average level of 
the cohort performance? 

Reading Recoverty is an individ- 
ual program designed to drastically 
reduce the number of children having 
difficulty in literacy learning. Reading 
Recoverty is designed to work for a 
particular group of children — those at 
the lowest end of the achievement 
distribution. 

In calculating the value of 
Reading Recoverty, one needs to look 
not at average school scores but at the 
number of children having difficulty in 
literacy learning. When all children 
receive excellent kindergarten and pri- 
mary grade literacy instruction and the 
proportion of children who need extra 
help are provided with Reading 
Recoverty tutoring, the numbers of chil- 
dren having difficulty in literacy learning 
will decrease. 

Reading Recoverty is not 
designed to raise the average level of 
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cohort performance but it can con- 
tribute to raised expectations and 
achievement by this individual service. 
Implementation of the program, for 
example, in a given school does not 
necessarily mean an increase in the 
mean scores. Tutoring the lowest- 
achieving children seldom has that 
effect; but it does mean an increase in 
the actual numbers of children at aver- 
age levels and a decrease in the num- 
bers of children who need extra help. 



Does Reading Recovery 
change the structure of 



schools? 



Some educators may view the 
notion of ‘systemic intervention’ as a 
means for changing the system. 
However, Clay 79 views systemic inter- 
vention as the processes involved in 
opening the system to accommodate 
and support the innovation. It involves 
problem-solving the placement of the 
intervention into an existing education 
system. 

Therefore, Reading Recovery 
was not designed to take the place of a 
comprehensive school or district plan 
for serving the literacy needs of all chil- 
dren. It was designed to provide a 
safety net within a comprehensive liter- 
acy plan. However, many educators in 
the United States have discovered that 
Reading Recovery can become a cata- 
lyst for identifying needs for change 
when it is placed into an existing 
system. 



Those who are considering 
Reading Recovery can expect 
that involvement will provoke 
changes in the system. Every 
aspect of literacy teaching, 
commonly accepted practices, 
evaluation practices, and system 
of political decision making will 
undergo scrutiny. Teachers will 
start to look at children and at 
literacy in new ways; there will 
be a seemingly insatiable 
demand for more books for 
children to read, and not just 
from Reading Recovery teach- 
ers. There may be a feeling of 
disequilibrium among teachers, 
a demand for more information 
and for help in promoting more 
reading and writing in class- 
rooms. Reading Recovery turns 
things upside down. That can 
be a problem. But we can also 
expect empowered and excited 
teachers who are aware of the 
importance of what they do and 
students who become readers 
and writers . 80 

The influence of Reading 
Recovery training on the thinking and 
practices of teachers who are trained is 
well documented . 81 There is at least 
anecdotal evidence that Reading 
Recovery implementation in a school 
also influences the practices of many 
classroom teachers, particularly in the 
areas of observation and assessment of 
early literacy behaviors. In many 
schools, there are new conversations 




Is Reading Recovery teach- 
er training too intense? 



about the reading and writing progress 
of young children. 

In a study of the changes in a 
school district following the implemen- 
tation of Reading Recovery , 82 Chapter I 
(now called Title I) and classroom 
teachers reported changes in their own 
practices — teaching for strategies, 
choosing books appropriately, assessing 
children, focusing on strengths, and 
teaching with higher expectations. 
Teachers and administrators reported 
that the district's Chapter I program 
had changed in the areas of program 
design, materials, and philosophy; stu- 
dent performance; staff development 
and communication among teachers; 
evaluation and assessment; teachers' 
and students’ expectations of success; 
and instructional practices. 

Much of the evidence of 
Reading Recovery’s influence on sys- 
tems, schools, classrooms, and teachers 
is anecdotal at present. A growing 
number of studies are exploring these 
factors. Perhaps the most significant 
influence that Reading Recovery should 
have on schools is related to the stated 
goal of the program — to reduce the 
number of children unable to work at 
average levels in their classrooms and 
to do so for a high percentage of chil- 
dren . 83 When this goal is accom- 
plished, the influence on the school can 
be tremendous and should create new 
and exciting conversations about litera- 
cy learning. 




The Reading Teacher pub- 
lished a teacher’s commentary on her 
experience in Reading Recovery teacher 
training , 84 which she described as being 
a transmission model wherein her back- 
ground knowledge was not valued and 
there was little opportunity for shared 
dialogue and reflection. Five Reading 
Recovery teachers from three different 
states responded to the commentary in 
the same issue of the journal with their 
perspectives on their own training expe- 
riences . 85 They agreed the training was 
intensive and rigorous, but acknowl- 
edged that, as their previous assump- 
tions about teaching and learning were 
being challenged, they did not discard 
their old views. Rather they considered 
their background knowledge with new 
eyes. They found the demonstration 
lessons behind the one-way glass to be 
a powerful setting for learning in which 
there was a rich shared dialogue with 
the teacher leader acting as facilitator. 
They suggested that the change process 
involved in refining the teaching of the 
lowest achieving children is complex 
and challenging, but for them was a 
shared experience in which they drew 
insights from their colleagues in the 
training classes. 

One teacher’s perspective 
should not be discounted since it is 
how she perceived her training experi- 
ence. There will always be varied 
responses to an educational experience. 
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The Reading Recovery training model is 
based in sociocultural theory Rogoff 
and colleagues 86 describe an instruc- 
tional model that views learning as a 
community process of transformation 
of participation in which learning is a 
collaborative and social process wherein 
new understandings are jointly con- 
structed. In Reading Recovery teacher 
training, then, the teacher leader/ 
instructor 

is best characterized as a guide 
who fosters joint collaboration, 
challenges ideas, supports 
novice attempts, and provides 
greatest expertise as needed, 
particularly around rationales 
(for example, why five Reading 
Recovery lessons a week are key 
to acceleration). Students in a 
community-centered model take 
responsibility for their own 
learning for the joint construc- 
tion of knowledge in the group 
(for example, during Reading 
Recovery teaching sessions 
everyone takes an active role in 
debating the match between 
y teaching and the child). 87 



Does Reading Recovery 
preserve the status quo 
by protecting the structures 
of schooling? 



The expenditure of funds for 
Reading Recovery has been Questioned 
in the light of educational priorities. 
This dialogue among educators and 



policy decision makers centers on mak- 
ing hard choices in a time when 
resources are scarce. Here we will out- 
line two points of view. 

View # I . Education is an 
instrument of the social culture in the 
United States. As such, the education- 
al process may perpetuate the sorting 
of people into groups of richer and 
poorer Americans or it may become a 
vehicle for social change, opening 
opportunities for groups of people who 
are traditionally impoverished. The 
current system, instead of adjusting to 
the individuals, their culture and lan- 
guage, tends to make everyone fit the 
same mold and thus perpetuates the 
status quo. Placingyoung children 
into the intensive instruction provided 
by Reading Recovery enables them to 
“fit” the system, but shouldn't we really 
be working to change the system so 
that they have the time to adjust to 
school and to develop literacy learning 
more naturally? In a time of scarce 
resources, we should be investing in 
changing the system so that excellent, 
ongoing classroom instruction is pro- 
vided to children instead of investing in 
“catch up" for a few. 88 

View #2. Education's role is 
to open opportunities for all people. 
Our job is to teach all children, not just 
some of them. Every child deserves 
the right to become competently liter- 
ate at an early age. Because of the 
nature of our society and the expecta- 
tions for children's progress in learning, 
early reading and writing skills literally 



mean survival for the children of pover- 
ty. They are in a world where many of 
the children richer than they are have 
had thousands of literacy experiences 
long before school entry. For children 
who depend on school for much of 
their literacy learning, the school must 
deliver. 

Young children who are inexpe- 
rienced and confused about reading 
and writing cannot profit very much 
from the large and small group instruc- 
tion going on in classrooms. It seems 
reasonable to expect that someone will 
sit down with such a child and “untan- 
gle the confusions" by offering skilled 
demonstration and support necessary 
for that child to become a reader and 
writer. 

From the point of view of one 
child, Reading Recovery is a change in 
the system. The level of support is 
adjusted so that every child has a 
chance; individual tutoring works for 
children having extreme difficulty in the 
early stages of learning to read and it is 
the only thing that does work. 

We must have excellent 
classroom teaching and 
individual help for 
children who need it. 
Choosing one over the 
other is like choosing 
between food and water. 

If literacy is a priority, 
then resources must be 
found for both. 



0 




It is obvious that Reading 
Recovery advocates would take View 
#2, but we recognize that the dialogue 
is well-intentioned. Making these deci- 
sions will depend on district priorities 
and understandings of the need for 
both good classrooms and a good 
safety net. 
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A COLLABORATIVE MISSION: 

LITERACY OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL CHILDREN 



Bringing all children to literacy 
in the first years of schooling will not 
be an easy task. It will require collabo- 
ration among professional educators 
about good classroom teaching and 
about safety nets for children who need 
additional literacy support. Reading 
Recovery professionals want to work 
with colleagues who are acting in the 
interests of children. 

The safety net known as 
Reading Recovery represents a partner- 
ship — a concentrated, continuous, 
united effort in which teachers, admin- 
istrators, parents, and policy makers 
work together to change the status of 
low-achieving children in literacy. In an 
ongoing process of educational 
redesign, Reading Recovery partners 
will continue to evaluate the program 
by collecting data on every child served 
and to analyze program strengths and 
make recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

In his book on redesigning edu- 
cation, Nobel Prize-winning physicist 
and educational reformer Kenneth G. 
Wilson uses Reading Recovery as a 
model for the process. He comments: 
“Reading Recovery offers United States 
education its first real demonstration of 
the power of a process combining 
research, development (including ongo- 
ing teacher education), marketing, and 
technical support in an orchestrated 
system of change.” 89 He suggests that 
in three ways, Reading Recovery can 
encourage the process of educational 
redesign. 



1 . It proves that a well-designed 
educational program can be repli- 
cated among teachers and schools 
across a wide array of locations 
and cultures and still yield uniformly 
superior results. 

2. It indicates that investing money 
and effort in educational design can 
earn dramatic rewards -- if it’s 
made in a properly researched and 
designed program that offers thor- 
ough teacher training and support. 

3. It shows that when educators find a 
program that meets these two 
criteria and proves that it can earn 

a good result, schools are willing to 
make its adoption a budget priority. 
Reading Recovery is the best evidence 
yet of the direct link between good 
design and educational excellence. 90 

All educators acknowledge that 
change is hard work. Anything that 
tackles the complex problems of today’s 
literacy education is going to be diffi- 
cult. It means that the educational 
community must work together to solve 
problems in a constructive way, collabo- 
rating across groups and with all stake- 
holders to build broad ownership in a 
shared goal — literacy opportunities for 
all children. Reading Recovery profes- 
sionals welcome the challenge to make 
these literacy opportunities a reality by 
building partnerships with all who share 
this goal. 
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